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HILDA IVES AND HALF A DAY 


Rev. Hilda Libby Ives of Maine and 
Massachusetts, a grandmother five times, 
once one of the most popular girls of Port- 
land, came to the Boston Universalist 
Club Monday, March 14, and made 
an address on cabbages and kings, sealing 
wax and walruses, shoes and ships, good 
government and bad, country folks and 
city, stiff Christians and elastic Christians, 
church union and church death. This 
lady is the official of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches who goes about 
the state as a field agent of the organiza- 
tion. Previous to this service she was the 
rural church superintendent of Congrega- 
tionalists for Maine. Before that she was 
a city girl who kecame the successful pas- 
tor of country churches. 

She has done much to call the attention 
of various denominations to the needs of 
the country district. She insists that 
there is no field more full of opportunity 
than the remote country community, no 
people more in need of rich, talented per- 
sonailties as ministers, no social group that 
responds more quickly. Her stories of 
country life alternately convulsed her 
listeners with laughter or brought tears 
to their eyes. 

Mrs. Ives said that church people have 
aright to have opinions on public questions 
and to express them to legislative agents. 
She warned churches and federations 
against claiming to represent more than 
they actually do represent. 

She said that one duty of Christians is 
to take an interest in the thousands of de- 
pendents and delinquents in state in- 
stitutions, and not throw off all responsi- 
bility when the state steps in. Church 
people, she asserted, could go into the 
hospitals with the truth that God is in the 
cell life and can promote healing. They 
can proclaim the love that casts out fear. 
Words in the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan which are too often forgotten are, 
“When I come again.”’ We must not sim- 
ply pick up people but follow them with 
our interest and help. We must organize 
against the thieves, viz., poor housing, bad 
sanitation, drunkenness, filth, sin, disease. 

In most country districts the only way 
in which church people can organize ef- 
fectively is through a federated church. 
Herself brought up a Unitarian and or- 
dained a Congregationalist, she called 
Unitarians, Universalists and Congrega- 
tionalists “‘stiff Christians,” with little 
“give’”’ to them, little suppleness or grace. 
Very eloquently she pleaded for the three 
to get together, especially in the service of 
the rural church. 

Mrs. Ives has a charming personality, 
and is an eloquent speaker with a delight- 
ful sense of humor. In her work she is 
famous for going in her motor-car from 
Boston to Springfield, Northampton, and 
points in the western part of the state, 
and returning the same day in time to 
drive on to Portland for an evening address, 


coming back to Boston that night. Then, 
with Heywood Broun, she is willing to call 
it half a day. 

Mr. Harold C. Hamilton presided and 
the Ferdinand Trio furnished delightful 
music. It was Ladies’ Night, with about 
forty present. 

AL AW ISS. 
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MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Only sixteen persons attended the Lenten 
service of the Boston Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, March 138. A memorial service for 
the last Frederich E. Emrich held at the 
same hour in Pilgrim Hall took Dr. Hunt- 
ley and other members of the Association. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe presided. Dr. 
Reignold K. Marvin of Franklin conducted 
the devotional service and preached the 
sermon, making a marked impression. 
His text was Phil. 4 : 12, “I know how to 
be abased and I know how to -abound,”’ 
or, as Moffatt puts it, “I know how to 
live humbly and I know how to live also 
in prosperity.” 

“Perhaps the Lord needs to lead us 
through this valley of humiliation,” said 
Dr. Marvin, ‘‘that He may save the souls 
of our people. 

“When people in the North cried out at 
the close of the Civil War, ‘Hang all the 
rebels,’ Lincoln replied, ‘No, hang on to 
them.’ lincoln knew how to abound be- 
cause all through his early life he knew how 
tobeabased. Grant at Appomattox showed 
himself a good victor. He knew how to 
meet success. 

“It is refreshing to remember what 
Edison said on his eightieth birthday to 
the cub reporter who asked, ‘Mr. Edison, 
what do you know about solar energy?’ 
Mr. Edison, our greatest scientist, replied, 
‘I don’t know anything.’ 

“The educated man is not the one who 
knows everything. He is the man who 
says, ‘I don’t know,’ but who can put his 
finger on a place to find out. 

“We have been appalled by the number 
of suicides, especially among young folks. 

“Personally I think young people are 
better to-day than when we were young, 
but Dr. Faunce was right when he spoke 
of the irresponsibility of the present gen- 
eration. The Transcript said: ‘You never 
have found the name of any prominent 
athlete in the list of college suicides. 
You never find the name of a football 
player. They know how to take it on the 
chin.” They know how to be abased as 
well as to abound. 

“The American Magazine is doing a fine 
brave thing by giving us in every issue the 
story of some one man or woman who may 
be down but never out. They are the 
life stories of plain people who came up out 
of adversity. 

“That is the message of the Cross. 
Jesus knew how to be abased. That is 
why he abounds in influence on successive 
generations of men.’ 


J.V.S. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 8 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this ner any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


PROFESSOR HOCKING REVIEWS A BOOK 


ROFESSOR HOCKING of Harvard does not 
think that the existence of God is an academic 
question. He asserts that more people than 

ever before believe that the whole problem of re- 
ligion turns on this one question. It makes a mo- 
mentous difference which way we answer. 

In reviewing “Is There a God?” by Wieman, 
Macintosh and Otto, for the Christian Century, Pro- 
fessor Hocking tries to tell us what difference it makes 
if God is dropped out of life. A great European na- 
tion and thousands of thoughtful and careless people 
in other lands have simply dropped God out of their 
lives. Have they got along just as well without Him? 
So many claim that they have that Hocking says the 
question becomes terribly imminent for the rest of us. 
“The biographical arguments outweigh the philo- 
sophie.” 

What goes when God goes? 

One great thing which goes for many people is a 
kind of far-off supervision of the universe. They 
have had “‘a sense that the total drift of things is be- 
ing looked after by a competent and trustworthy over- 
seer who knows more about it than we do, and who 
has the fundamental interests of mankind at heart, so 
that one is free to concentrate on human business 
without useless worry over the cosmos.”’ 

It is that freedom of mind to be whole-heartedly 
human, Hocking points out, that Otto and the hu- 
manists want to achieve by getting rid of God. 

To us Professor Hocking’s answer is a classic: 


For the persons we are now speaking o , the logs of 
God would leave them ill at ease about the framework 
of human life; a vast responsibility would have fallen 
on them which they can neither shake off nor dis- 
charge. They could schoo! themselves to forget it 
and be all the more neighborly the while. But they 
would secretly know that we human beings are culti- 
vating a garden in the midst of a desert which in all 
likelihood will eventually cover both garden and gar- 
deners; while it, the desert, will never know what it has 
done. We shall do our best while we are here together 
—that is not futile: it is only that the name of the whole 
picture is Futility. That, I think, is a real difference. 


There are others to whom the loss of God ‘‘would 
be the loss of something very intimate—like the loss 
of quiet music playing in the back of the mind.” 

Hocking goes on to say that this inner presence 
of God is a continual invitation to greatness in what 


is intrinsically small, a reminder of the unlimited 
possibility of the limited human person, a dignifying 
of the commonplace. There is no real competition 
between the outer demands on the soul and that inner 
music, for if one is tempted to leave the outer to enjoy 
the inner the music stops. Some people, out of a 
pure love of justice, may do great deeds, but others 
would feel that they were all alone putting their 
strength “before the powers and fagots.”” 1t makes a 
difference to such people to lose God. 

Stating the issue in what he calls the lowest 
terms he asks: 


At the lowest terms, is the issue not something like 
this—whether the world we live in has or has noi a 
meaning? If it has, then the meaning of the whole 
may invade the part, and our individual lives may also 
have a meaning. If it has not, its meaninglessness in- 
fects us also, and all our doings; unless we decline to 
think. And if the world as a whole has a meaning, there 
is one who entertains that meaning, there is God. 


We wish we might quote the entire article. It 
is in the Christian Century for March 8. Init js strong 
support for the belief that the power at the center of 
things is strong and loving—concerned with us and 
aiding us. It is as great a contribution as the book 
he is reviewing. 

* * 


DO WE HATE PSYCHISM? 


T does not seem to us that it is fair to say that 
religious people hate spiritualism, or psychism. 
A writer in a British weekly asserts that 
metaphysicians of every school hate it because there 
are whole orders of being in psychism which have not 
come within the range of their speculative thought— 
organs of knowing that they know nothing about. 
We can not believe metaphysicians to be as narrow 
as that. One single well attested fact in this realm 
would put foundation under their daring speculations. 
Would they not welcome that? 

Scientists hate psychism because they think the 
physical is the all of being, the orthodox Christian 
because it gives a natural rather than a supernatural 
basis to belief in immortality, the plain average man 
because contact with it would destroy his reputation 
for sanity and sense. 

To us this is nonsense. The opposition, or hatred, 
if the latter word has to be used, is to the half-baked, 
the superstitious, the dishonest, all of which have been 
attached to psychism. It is opposition that is fully 
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justified. But let this be made clear everywhere: 

A noble type of heart and an able type of mind 
have been enlisted in this investigation. Most of us 
want spiritualists to succeed in proving immortality. 
What a discovery it would be! What a quick hauling 
back of masses from the bathing beaches of frivolity! 
What a new interest in the church! What a keen 
desire to effect closer co-operation between heaven 
and earth! What a giving of the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing and the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness! Hate the people trying to prove all this? On 
the contrary we give them our godspeed. 

Well, then, some member of the spiritualist so- 
ciety may ask, why don’t you join us? Aye, there’s 
the rub. We liked dear old Abdul Baha’s teaching 
on universal peace and universal brotherhood. Why 
-did we not join the Bahaists? We liked the zeal and 
courage of a couple of young Mormons in a hostile 
country village. Why did we not join the Mormons? 
We liked the faith of those who came to worship at 
the temple of the merciful Amida Buddha in Japan. 
Why did we not join the Buddhists? 

No, we can not join all the sects that we like. 
There are too many. 

And besides that, in many of them there is a 
fanaticism alongside of the truth that makes us draw 
back. In the spiritualist societies there is a will to 
believe a little too strong even for us. There is an 
irrelevance to the writing that chills our ardor. There 
is a lack of sweetness in the heavenly tones so that 
they fail to grip and compel. But that spiritualism 
never will grip us we do not say. With all our heart 
we want the spiritualists to succeed and swallow up 
all the rest of our churches. We will turn over the 
Leader and throw up our hat (though that is small 
sacrifice) any day that one clear, positive, convincing 
demonstration can be made to our yearning race. 

2 © ; 


MISSIONS A CASUALTY OF OUR TIMES, 


ATHANIEL PEFFER, a newspaper man who 
N lived for six years in China, has written an 
article for the March Harvper’s entitled ‘The 
Twilight of Foreign Missions.” The sum and sub- 
stance of it is that foreign missionary work is bound to 
pass away, that “‘“Re-thinking Missions” proves it, and 
that it is better for the world that it should. 

We know Mr. Peffer, and respect him as a keen 
observer and a good writer. We do not take his pre- 
dictions seriously, for he is a young radical with no 
particular use for the Christian religion. What in- 
terests in his article are his reasons. 

In short, he thinks that the only type of person 
who can carry on foreign missions successfully is a 
narrow-minded fanalic. The moment that any per- 
son gets intelligent enough to stop and ask, “Is this 
work worth while?” or “Can I do it in any better 
way?” that moment his capacity for usefulness is 
ended. Paralyzing doubt has creptin. If such people 
are doctors or teachers or agricultural experts or social 
workers, they will be overwhelmed by the magnitude of 
the work to do abroad and quit. They will say that 
there is plenty to do at home. 

“Tt is inherent in the nature of missions that it is 
only the average who go,” says Mr. Peffer. He does 


admit rare exceptions who are not “automatically in- 
hibited” by brains and culture, but brains usually are 
deadly to missionaries. 

He ought to be careful about delving into the 
records of the American Board, and on no account 
should he compare the Congregationalists in the for- 
eign field with those who stayed at home, for he would 
be in difficulty at once. 

Even if cultured, competent people could be 
found for foreign work, who would pay their bills? 
The more fanatical the man in the mission field, 
the better supported he will be at home. Cultured, 
intelligent people in churches will. not give to missions. 
The more cultured and intelligent they are, the less 
they will give. This is not true, but we trust Mr. 
Peffer will not ask us to prove it by the Universalist 
Church. In general the higher grade a person is, the 
better he understands what modern missionary work 
is about (with exceptions to be found, of course, in 
liberal churches), the more he will back it up with his 
money and his influence. 

Missions, says Mr. Peffer, ‘‘were founded on the 
conviction of superiority and the possession of ex- 
clusive truth. They can not exist without it.” 

In other words, if a person is humble rather than 
superior, if he thinks that we all ought to learn of one 
another as well as teach, if he considers an exchange 
of world cultures important for civilization, he will 
not support missions. Fanatics will give to useless 
projects. Brainy men will not give to intelligent 
projects. The more you improve a world movement 
the less support it will attract. 

There is one final question. Why does Mr. Peffer 
apply to the mission field notions that he would not 
apply to any other field? In the newspaper world, in 
the fields of literature and economics in which he is 
working, in education, in science, the brainier a project 
the easier it is to enlist men in it and the easier it is 
to get money for it. Why is religion so different? 


* * 


THE HARPER INDEX EXPURGATORIUS 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE has started an Index 
Expurgatorius which is attracting wide at- 
tention. This month the usages listed as 

forbidden in the pages of Harper’s are these: 


1. The indiscriminate use of the word mentality 
when mind or intelligence would do just as well if not 
better. In nine cases out of ten the appearance ot 
mentality in a seript is a sign that the writer is putting 
on intellectual airs. 

2. The use of Reverend or Rev. before a surname, 
as in ‘Rev. Jones” or “‘the Reverend Jones.’’ To fail 
to know that the proper form is “Rev. Mr. Jones” or 
“Rev. Dr. Jones” or ‘“‘the Reverend Mr. Jones,’’ al- 
though if the given name precedes the surname one 
properly writes ‘““Rev. John Jones” or ‘‘the Reverend 
John Jones,” is the literary equivalent of eating peas 
with a knife. Doubtless there are those in the provinces 
who believe that “‘Rev. Jones” is permissible; but they 
will not use it in Harper’s so long as there is a blue pencil 
left in the office. 

8. The verb to contact. The growing use of this 
verb, meaning to see, or to interview, or to consult with, 
is one of the most deplorable of the sins of business 
against the English language. True, the dictionaries 
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permit it; but let us not argue the point. We regard 
the verb as a wretched vulgarism and will so treat it. 


Numbers two and three have been forbidden in 
the Christian Leader for some time. We agree fully 
with Harper’s characterization of mentality. 

* * 


VOLUNTEER WORK AT SALEM 


HE dedication at Salem on March 23 of the new 
social hall of the church furnishes an example 
for churches with improvements to make and 

little money on hand. 

This church at Salem was able to do the work 
because the members actually performed the labor 
necessary. All over the country there are people out 
of work who might be willing to help their church in 
part of their spare time. 

* * 


IN BEHALF OF CHURCH PAPERS 


JOINT committee of the Massachusetts and 
Greater Boston Federations of Churches has 
issued a message to the associations and con- 

ferences of churches in the state urging support of 
church papers. It cites facts familiar to every editor, 
subscriptions falling off, advertisements withdrawn, 
papers in financial trouble, many going out of busi- 
ness. It refers to the drive Catholics are making to 
put a Catholic paper in every home, and tells us that 
not five per cent of Protestant families have any church 
paper. 
Then it adds: 

The opportunity of the preacher is limited by 
church attendance. Our church constituency and the 
general public gains its ideas mainly from the secular 
press, which, with its many excellent features, can not be 
relied upon to give all the facts which Christians need to 
know or the Christian interpretation of daily events. 

Denominations and their organs have heroically 
striven to meet the situation. It is time to re-enforce 
them by a concerted campaign. Let our goal be: Some 
church paper in every church home. 

Ok 


AN INTERESTING LIGHT ON JAPAN 
E have received an offer from the Japan Baptist 
Publishing Bureau of Tokyo, Japan, offering 
to do printing work. Here is a sample offer: 

They will set up, print and bind an edition of 
2,000 books of three hundred pages, on good paper, 
cloth binding, for 16 2-3 cents per copy, and deliver 
them, carriage and duty paid, at any Eastern port in 
the United States. What is to prevent any of us from 
breaking into print on such terms? The rate is one- 
third that of our own lowest estimate. A good part 
of the fall in prices is due to the depreciation of the 

en. 
z The plant must be large, because it offers a choice 
of twenty-two linotype faces and many kinds of 
binding. Distance from Japan figures little. On 
manuscripts ready in the United States to-day, de- 
livery can be made in three months. 

“Work undertaken now,” says Mr. Kennard, 
secretary of the Bureau, “helps to relieve world unem- 
ployment and the universal depression.” 

We propose to stand by our own printers on 


books we bring out, even at higher rates. We are not 
concerned with advertising the Baptist Bureau. We 
simply state conditions that fill us with amazement. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“The worst bosh you ever printed,” says an acute 
observer about our recent Easter Church School 
Symposium. ‘The way they strain and struggle 
and go around Robin Hood’s barn to drag in some- 
thing that has nothing to do with Easter makes me 
wonder what an editor is for.’ The editor replied: 
“Allright. Mail in something better.” 


“Why not say frankly,” says another friend, 
“that Easter has no place in a liberal church, or else 
why don’t you say firmly and frankly that you believe 
in immortality?” Amen. 


By shutting communists off the radio, suppress- 
ing their newspapers and clubbing their voters, Hitler 
won a great victory in Germany. And whoever fired 
the Reichstag Building helped him. 


Japan had a real case against China at one time. 
Who threw the case out of court? Japan. 


And what does President von Hindenburg now 
think of the Nazi fire that he let start? 


A good big cash collection in the baskets at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, on Sunday, March 
5, revealed caliber in the congregation. 


Dwight Bradley’s interesting article, “Lo, the 
Poor Liberal,’”’ was published simultaneously by the 
Leader, the Register and the Congregationalist. 


No condemnation can be too severe for great 
bankers who act like those exposed in recent Senate 
testimony, but we must not forget that there are a lot 
of banks and bankers in this country one hundred per 
cent honorable. 


Is it conceivable that intelligent ministers really 
think that devotion to human values in organized re- 
ligion has only lately been discovered? 


“T believe in a God objectively real,” said Dr. 
Stafford recently, ‘not a Being whom we create but a 
Being who creates us.” 


An atheist goes after Dean Atwood hard for say- 
ing that an atheist can be religious. But all Dean 
Atwood said was that he knew atheists who had ideals 
and hearts that went out after their Highest. 


“He showed his genuine devotion to the Catholic 
religion,” said Archbishop Curley at the funeral of 
Senator Walsh, “by applying his religion to problems of 
every-day life.” 


“All men stumble, some fall. The great ones 
get up.” These are what the Living Church calls 
“six-cylinder sentences.” 
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The Faith of a Young Man in a World of Disillusion---l 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


I 


miHiiX peoples of the United States (and others 
| could well be included) are living to-day in 
ru; a mood of perplexity and uneasiness tinged 
$570 rather heavily with pessimism. It is a time 
when the old buoyancies have ceased to float; when 
the old confidences have weakened; when the accus- 
tomed landmarks have become obscured by fog; 
when the silver trumpet-calls that used to stir men to 
high-hearted endeavor have become hoarse, empty, 
ridiculous squawks. The smug and familiar cultural 
order in which men lived their lives, felt their place 
and importance in the sun, and according to which 
they interpreted the meaning of their deeds, has 
been shaken, for many, dissolved. It would be a 
waste of time to argue this point. It is so over- 
whelmingly obvious, so keenly felt, so generally ad- 
mitted, so frequently spoken about. The traditional 
religion—for reasons which we need not pry into now— 
began to lose its grip and meaning a generation or 
more ago. Those who found compensation for this 
loss in patriotic ardor and idealism had that smashed 
for them by the World War. And after the war, 
those who plunged into the decade of roaring business 
prosperity to find self-forgetfulness at least, had that 
destroyed for them by the debacle of 1929 and its 
aftermath. On every hand, one hears to-day such 
expressions as: Show us the way out! Where is the 
leader who will lead us out of the abomination of 
this desolation? Raise up a standard that we can 
enthusiastically rally around! Give us some certainty, 
some faith, that we can anchor our drifting barks to! 
Point out to our harassed minds some order, some 
structural meaning, in this spiritual whirlwind! 

A characteristic note was sounded several weeks 
ago by the never reticent voice of William Ralpb Inge, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. Dean 
Inge has been conscious of the spiritual confusion and 
the encroaching skepticism of the twentieth century 
for some years, and his various pronouncements on 
the subject caused him a good while ago to be dubbed 
“the gloomy dean.”’ On this particular occasion he 
was expressing his pity for the younger generation. 
“Life,” he said, “was comparatively so easy for us, 
and it is going to be so hard for them. We grew up 
in an age of expansion and confidence; they have come 
in for an age of contraction and perplexity. The 
writing on the wall looked rather encouraging for us; 
what they see is a gigantic note of interrogation.” 
This was a familiar note from Dean Inge, but it struck 
me in a peculiar way. It did so, I believe, because I 
happen to belong to the younger generation for which 
he was expressing his sorrow. Being very conscious 
and quite proud of the fact that I do belong to the 
younger generation, his statement challenged me. No 
young man likes to be pitied or disparaged or looked 


*Read in 1932 before the Mohawk Valley Association of 
Liberals, which unanimously requested publication. Brought to 
our attention by Dean Atwood of St. Lawrence. Part Two will 
appear next week. 


down upon because he is young. Nothing arouses 
his defenses so quickly as that. And I began to squirm 
and look around for some way in which to turn the 
tables on the elderly Dean. Do we members of the 
younger generation need to be pitied? That we are 
victims of an age of transformation and confusion and 
perplexity no one can deny. But are we incapable of 
coping with it? What right has the Dean to question 
the ability or the wisdom of this younger generation 
to find its way out of the jungle? These questions 
tortured my feelings of self-respect for an answer, and 
I began to search for some evidences of wisdom and 
ability with which to fortify my pride. I asked my- 
self: “As a member of the younger generation, do I 
see any light which many of my addled elders do not? 
Am I any less perplexed than the Dean? Do I have 
any impregnable faith which gives my soul a shelter - 
in this spiritual wasteland 
where the sun beats, 
Where the dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket no relief, 
And the dry stone no sound of water? 


I think I have been able to give this inquiry a 
favorable answer. I think I can sincerely say to 
Dean Inge that his pity is not wholly justified. Asa 
member of the younger generation, I can honestly 
affirm that where he sees an approaching deluge of 
darkness I have intimations of a new dawn. I may 
never live to see that dawn, because the mills of the 
gods grind slowly and man’s appointed years are but 
three score and ten. But I believe with all my blood 
that it is coming, that it will be a fairer day than man 
has yet seen, and that I shall have an opportunity to 
help in my small way haul up the morning star. 
How, it will be asked, do I “get that way?” If this 
faith is anything more than an emotional lollypop 
that I am sucking on, it has some rational basis in 
experience. What is that basis? That is a fair 
question, and [ shall answer it. But before I begin I 
want to say something slightly disparaging to Dean 
Inge and his despairing fellows of the older genera- | 
tion. 

II 


We of the younger generation who reached social 
consciousness during the period of disillusionment, 
that is, after the World War had drowned the hopes 
and the ideals of the Western World in the ocean of 
its blood, and after the Treaty of Versailles had 
framed the hates and fears and greeds of the European 
Powers into a glowering international document, we 
who achieved social consciousness after this had taken 
place have a decided advantage over those who were 
mature when these events transpired. Those who 
were adults in 1900, when we were babes, had to un- 
dergo a bombardment of their souls which we were 
spared. They had to see their dreams and standards 
and certainties go down in ruin. In the January 
number of the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Ellery Sedge- 
wick, who belongs to Dean Inge’s generation, recalls 
the smug, secure world of the 1890’s in which he grew 
up. ‘We lived in a little world,” he writes, “and it 
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was not too much with us... . Religion, if it had 
begun to decay, still flourished outwardly... . 
The national character was radiant with optimism. 
The search for the ultimate seemed fairly begun. 
The future was America’s. Hers was the sure and 
certain hope of the immortality of the nations. Trea- 
son it was to question it. . . . The whole world (in 
those days we had never reckoned the Orient as a 
_ part of it) had not lurched from the absolute to the 
relative. Creation was still moving inevitably to a 
far-off divine event. The fixity of God’s plan was 
seldom questioned. . . . One can measure the strength 
of the current, during the years between, by recalling 
the accepted dictum of Herbert Spencer. ‘What we 
eall evil,’ wrote the most positive of philosophers, 
‘must disappear. It is certain that we must become 
perfect. The ultimate development of the ideal man 
is as certain as any conclusion in which we place 
the most implicit faith... .’’’ How unreal does 
that picture of the world only a few years back sound 
to our ears to-day. There is not a fragment of it 
that remains unaltered. If a man in these times 
should rise up and assert any of those enthusiasms or 
faiths, he would at once be greeted with a lusty 
“Bronx Cheer.” “It is certain,’ proclaimed Spencer 
in that placid, blissful era, “‘that we must become per- 
fect.” “‘Certaan—’ Mr. Sedgwick dryly remarks, 
“the very word is obsolete.” 

When I consider what the men who grew up in 
that world and came to accept it at its face value 
have undergone, I can readily understand Dean Inge’s 
sorrow for the younger generation. It is a reflection 
of his own grief for himself. The confidences, the en- 
thusias ms, the expectations, the standards, the values, 
the points of view, the whole cultural pattern and 
spiritual fabric, of the world which he learned to 
accept as the everlasting and continually improving 
order of things, have been thrown into the crucible of 
historic processes, are in the process of being junked 
and melted down. It is therefore quite natural that 
he should see nothing but darkness ahead. We of 
the younger generation have inherited the chaos and 
perplexities of our parents, but we have been saved 
their bitter disappointments. We never knew what 
it was to think that we had hold of the doorknob 
which would admit us into the land of perfection 
through a simple twist and push. We have inherited 
an age of uncertainty; but we have been spared the 
enervating pain of seeing certainties dissolve. The 
beloved furniture of Dean Inge’s world we never 
knew, and so never loved it. We are therefore in a 
far more favorable position than the older generation. 
If there is to be any pity expressed, I think it should be 
expressed for them, not for us. We are beset with 
great problems, but we never lived in the fool’s 
paradise which has no problems. We are stumbling 
around in a world under construction; but we never 
conceived of the world as being finished and complete. 
Like our elders, we have no illusions; but, unlike them, 
we are not embittered, for we never had any illusions. 
We are in a position to respond creatively to the 
situation. Our elders find this very difficult, for they 
have just seen creation destroyed. We are in a 
position to hope. Our elders are not, for they have 
just had their hopes blasted out by the roots. Where- 


as they see the end of a world, we are in a position to 
see the beginning of one. 


Il 


The faith that what we are now experiencing is 
the birth pangs of a new world does not seem to mea 
hard one to hold. It requires no credulity. Al] that 
one needs for it is just a little historical perspective. 
How many times in the past have whole societies been 
plunged in dark hours! For instance, on October 10, 
1857, an editorial in Harper’s Weekly muttered these 
grey words: “It is a gloomy moment in history. Not 
for many years—not in the life time of most men who 
read this paper—has there been so much grave and 
deep apprehension. In our own country there is 
universal commercial prostration, and thousands of 
our poorest fellow-citizens are turned out against the 
approaching winter without employment. In France 
the political cauldron seethes and bubbles with un- 


certainty; Russia hangs like a cloud dark and silent 


upon the horizon of Europe; while all the energies, 
resources and» influences of the British Empire are 
sorely tried and are yet to be tried more sorely, in 
coping with the vast and deadly Indian situation, and 
with disturbed relations in China. Of our own troub- 
les no man can see the end. If we are only to lose 
money, and thus by painful poverty to be taught 
wisdom, no man need seriously despair. Yet the very 
haste to be rich, which is the occasion of this wide- 
spread calamity, has also tended to destroy the moral 
forces with which we are to subdue and resist the 
calamity.”” Have you heard a better description of 
our feelings in 1933 than those words written in 1857? 

It takes only a superficial sense of history to see 
the absurdity of thinking that the present confusions 
and calamities are the jaws of ultimate destruction in 
which all beauty and joy and goodness and excellence 
will be chewed up and swallowed. Old forms will be 
eaten up; old conceptions of value will be engulfed; 
and the time will be one of utmost tribulation for 
those who have to see the process take place. The 
generations which have to endure it will think natu- 
rally enough that the great end has come. But those 
who live after them will see that it was only a period 
of transformation, a period in which the old order 
was melted down in order that a new order might 
arise. This process has happened countless times in 
the past, and it will happen countless times in the 
future. It is a tragic process for the individuals who 
have to be caught in it; but it is the one hopeful thing 
about the human race. 

We have been taught to think of our history on 
this planet as being a record of progress. In the 
main, that is a correct conception. But the progress 
has not been a continual rise. The stream of history 
meanders, at times turns backwards. And the process 
of progress is not altogether a happy process. For it 
involves tearing up the old. This is painful. Society 
must undergo a great travail to give birth to a new 
era. I am greatly impressed by the language which 
Mr. R. H. Tawney uses in describing the rise of the 
Puritan movement, that movement which broke 
down the medieval system and made way for the 
modern social order. He writes: “On a world heav- 
ing with expanding energies, and on a church.uncertain 
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of itself, rose, after two’ generations of premonitory 
mutterings, the tremendous storm of the Puritan 
movement.’’ Note the suggestions in that sentence. 
The world was heaving, the old order was being strained 
and was beginning to crack from the impact of new 
forces. The Church, and in the Middle Ages that 
meant civilization, was uncertain of itself. There 
had been two generations of mutterings, of growing 
uneasiness, of brewing rebellion, of mounting per- 
plexity. And when the new movement was born, it 
came as a tremendous storm. Some of the phrases 
which Mr. Tawney uses to describe the force and 
tumult of this storm are as follows: ““The forest bent; 
the oaks snapped; the dry leaves were driven before a 
gale;’’ there was “rending of the carved work of the 
Temple;” there were “‘strange notes of yearning and 
contrition, as of voices wrung from a people dwelling in 
Meshec, which signifies Prolonging, in Kedar, which 
signifies Blackness.”” You may be sure that such a 
time of radical transformation as that period produced 
its trials and tribulations. It was, moreover, a period 
of fathomless confusion. Old certainties, old stand- 
ards, all the familiar patterns, were being destroyed 
in order that new ones might take their place. That 
intervening period between the time when an old 
order has been torn down and the time when the new 
one has been erected is inevitably one of confusion, 
uneasiness, fear, hesitation, skepticism and gloominess. 
Mr. Tawney describes something of the situation in 
the following words: ‘The opinion of the practical 
man on questions of economic conduct was in the 
sixteenth century in a condition of even more than its 
customary confusion. A century before, he had 
practised extortion and been told that it was wrong, 
for it was contrary to the law of God. A century later, 
he was to practise it and be told that he was right, 
for it was in accordance with the law of nature. In 
this matter, as in others of even greater moment, the 
two generations which followed the Reformation were 
unblessed by the ample certitudes. They walked in an 
obscurity where the glittering armor of theologians 


made 
a little glooming light, most like a shade.” 


That was about four centuries ago. 

Mankind has gone through numerous periods of 
transformation, has known many eras when the old 
order disintegrated; and these have been times of 
spiritual and physical hardship. But a new order 
has always arisen to take the place of the old, bring- 
ing its new meanings, its new certainties, its new 
standards. What we are living through now is 
another transformation period. The old order in 
which men have lived confidently and breathed easily 
and moved according to some vital faith has dis- 
solved into chaos in order that a new and finer pat- 
tern may take shape. 

I know that this new pattern will take shape be- 
cause I know something of the marvelous creative 
capacity of life. Life adjusts itself to the most in- 
hospitable of conditions. In studying history and 
sociology I have seen societies of human beings, time 
and again, adjust themselves to their environments 
and to changes in their environments. I have seen 
them discover meaning when it seemed that there 


could be no meaning. I have seen them set up altars 
to God when it seemed as if there were no God. I 
have seen them set to work among the ruins of civili- 
zation and build a new civilization. I have seen Egypt 
and Babylon and Greece and Rome and feudalism 
turn to dust; but always men erected a new order. 
Even within the short span of American history there 
have been periods bordering on despair; but always 
new faiths have emerged. Out of chaos men will form 
a new pattern; in the desert of spiritual desolation * 
they will find out how to grow flowers. I have seen 
this same thing happen among other organisms, among 
the plants and the animals. Mr. William Beebe, in 
his recent explorations in the cold dark depths of the 
ocean, has found an impressive illustration of this. 
He has found the inhospitable ocean depths contain- 
ing as many forms of life as the surface waters. Since 
we have no reason for thinking that life could originate 
beyond the vitalizing rays of the sun, the conclusion 
must be made that these deep-sea organisms are 
“derived from others which have gradually traveled 
down the slopes of continents and islands, or have sunk, 
in the course of ages, from the surface to the black 
mid-depths.’”’ The powers of adaptation which these 
ainmals manifest are nothing less than astonishing. 
They have adjusted themselves to living under a 
pressure of one-half ton per square inch. They have 
adjusted themselves to a condition of perpetual mid- 
night. Some have done this by losing their eyes and 
developing elongated fins split up into sensitive feelers 
which enable them to feel their way to food and safety 
from enemies. Others have met the situation by 
developing larger eyes, and as they drifted down into 
regions where the sunlight never penetrates, they 
developed their own lighting systems in the form of 
phosphorescent organs. The whole realm of biology 
is filled with similar illustrations. Life is like a 
“good man’ in the familiar proverb; you can not keep 
it down! Put obstacles in its way, it gets around 
them. Take it out on the land where it can’t swim, 
and it develops legs. Give it a chance, and it learns 
to fly. The creative power of adjustment is one of 
the divine marvels of life. I can see no reason for 
thinking that we shall not be able to reduce our chaos 
to order, to find new faith among the ruins of our 
despair; and I can see a number of reasons for thinking 
that we shall be able to do this. 

But even so, there are several questions which 
spring up to haunt whatever comfort one may derive 
from this belief. Granted that this is an age of trans- 
formation implying the birth of a new world as well 
as testifying to the disintegration of an old order, we 
are still left quite in the dark! What is the nature of 
these transformations? Why are they taking place? 
And what do they seem to be leading us toward? We 
must deal with these questions. 

Te er 


THE VOICE OF THE SEA 
Charles G. Girelius 
I hear the surf upon the shore, : 
I hear its everlasting rhythmic beat, 
A plaintive, melancholy sound, 
As though the yearning of the world 
Speaks-in the wistful moaning of the sea. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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Does Dr. Atwood Understand the Humanist Aright? 


Daniel Evans 


@ 8|N Dr. Atwood’s reply to Dr. Bradley and myself 
5 A in his recent article in the Leader, he remarks, 
2¢ “The humanist, if I understand him aright, 
Mis8]} places his reliance upon the same power, only 
he does not interpret it as we do.”’ Now it is my con- 
tention that Dr. Atwood does not understand the 
humanist aright, and while his motive in coming to 
the defense of the humanist against those who ques- 
tion his sense and sincerity is laudable, his placing of 
his own theistic interpretation upon the actions and 
ideas of the humanist does him an injustice. He 
does not treat him as he desires and deserves. I do 
not know what chair Dr. Atwood occupies in his 
school, but it strikes me he is well equipped for the 
chair of eisegesis. This would be a new chair, but 
the habit is not new. It means that one reads into 
the meaning of another’s ideas one’s own meaning, 
rather than reading out the meaning of the author. 
There are chairs of exegesis in all well-regulated the- 
ological schools, but their occupants have too fre- 
quently been in the habit of reading their own mean- 
ings into the scriptural texts rather than reading out 
the actual meaning in the minds of the authors. 
Orthodox and liberal interpreters did this. When the 
new historical method and spirit came, it did away 
with this bad habit. Now the scholar asks: What 
does the writer mean in this passage? Well, we must 
do the same with all other writers, and also with the 
humanists. It is not important that they mean what 
we do, and it is certainly not right that we make them 
mean what we think important, but rather that we 
try to discover what they actually mean and grant 
them the privilege, yea, the right, to mean what they 
consciously say and intend. Who are we that we 
should read theistic meanings into their thoroughly 
and deliberately humanistic utterances? 

It is not a question of recognizing their sincerity 
and our personal relations with them, and certainly 
not a question of sitting in moral judgment upon 
them. It’s a question of understanding them. Dr. 
Atwood is like a man who has looked into the sun, 
and then sees the image of the sun in everything else 
he looks upon. He is always seeing an unconscious 
theist and an unconscious Christian in every humanist 
he knows. He reads them in the light of his own de- 
sires or wishes or experiences. Now it is not the question 
of his theistic feelings or ideas, but the feelings, ideas 
and attitudes of the humanists themselves, that is most 
important for the humanists themselvesand forus. We 
must respect them in their thinking, take them at their 
word, read out their meaning and not read in our 
meaning. Itis here, I think, that he does them wrong; 
he is not fair to them. Were I a humanist, I should 
not want to be mistakenly considered a theist; nor 
should I want my real differences ignored or glossed 
over. 

And this is just what I think Dr. Atwood does. 
If and when we go to outstanding humanists we learn 
from them what humanism is. One of them declares: 
“One of the propositions on which it is based is that 
we know of no intelligence outside of man. . . . Hu- 


manism stresses the transferral of emphasis from God 
to man and devotes its whole attention . . . . to the 
improvement of human life. . . . All the virtues and 
all the values, and all there is of goodness and justice, 
kindliness and courtesy, is of our own creation. ... 
Apart from us they are not.” 

Another distinguished humanist declares that 
humanism “short circuits the cosmos.” Still another 
humanist suffers from an anti-God complex, and has 
prided himself on the fact that he preached for a 
whole year and never even mentioned the name of 
God. 

In a volume of ‘‘Humanist Sermons” the preachers 
have no place either for the traditional theism or the 
new critical theism. One or two of them maintain 
an “inverted” theism, 7. e., man will one day create 
God! Another declares that humanism is a method 
in search for truth, and he confesses it has not found 
any with respect to God. . 

Now in the light of these statements from the 
outstanding humanists, I want to consider Dr. At- 
wood’s article. He thinks my statement about re- 
ligion being ‘a subject-object relation” is a piece of 
the logic of the schools, and indeed doctrinaire. Well, 
there is something worse than knowing the logic 
of the schools and being doctrinaire, and that is to 
have little or no logic and that little bad. I find much 
of such logic in his article, in his inconsistencies and 
confusions in the same sentence of being and qualities. 
I will not, however, attribute to him the putting of 
“God” in the lower case. It must have been the 
printer’s devil who played that trick upon him. We 
are certainly beyond and have wholly abandoned 
such little half-gods. For us it’s the Great God or no 
God at all. 

My doctrinaire logic is seen in my definition of 
religion as a subject-object relation. This means that 
religion is a correlative term. It always implies two 
parties, just as marriage jis a correlative term and im- 
plies the existence and relation of husband and wife. 
My “theory” of religion is based on the history of re- 
ligion. It’s the facts that necessitate the theory and 
justify the definition. And facts are not significant 
until some theory endeavors to explain them or get 
the meaning of them. Theory interprets the facts, 
imperfectly, or wrongly or rightly, but, whether one or 
the other, the theory is necessary for the meaning of 
the facts and for the satisfaction of our minds. 

Dr. Atwood asks what I would call George 
Eliot’s famous poem, “Oh, may I join the choir in- 
visible,” ete. Well, I would not call it worship, cer- 
tainly not prayer, but an aspiration for the continu- 
ance of her influence in the lives of others after she 
herself as a personal being or mind has utterly ceased 
to be, for she believed neither in God nor in immor- 
tality. If and when one knows what she said on 
these fundamental matters of religion, there can be no 
question of interpreting her words in terms of worship 
or prayer. Here is the record of her words as given 
by Frederic W. H. Myers in “Modern Essays,” 
pp. 268f.: 
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I remember how, at Cambridge, I walked with her 
once in the Fellows’ Garden of Trinity, on an evening 
of rainy May; and she, stirred somewhat beyond her 
wont, and taking as her text the three words which have 
been used so often as the inspiring trumpet calls of 
men—the words God, Immortality, Duty—pronounced, 
with terrible earnestness, how inconceivable was the 
first, how unbelievable the second, and yet how peremp- 
tory and absolute the third. Never, perhaps, have 
sterner accents affirmed the sovereignty of impersonal 
and unrecompensing Law. I listened, and night fell; 
her grave, ma‘estic countenance turned toward me like 
a Sybil’s in the gloom; it was as though she withdrew 
from my grasp, one by one, the two scrolls of promise, 
and left me the third scroll only, awful with inevitable 
fates. And when we stood at length and parted, amid 
that columnar circuit of the forest-trees, beneath the 
lost twilight of starless skies, I seemed to be gazing like 
Titus at Jerusalem, on vacant seats and empty halls— 
on a sanctuary with no Presence to hallow it, and heaven 
left lonely of a God. 


Now in the light of her very words, the difference be- 
tween her and a ‘‘man who begins a prayer, ‘O Thou 
Spirit of goodness,’”’ etc., is world wide. This man 
directs his prayer to a “Thou” and to a “Thou Spirit.” 
This is real prayer. There is some one to whom it is 
directed, to whom appeal is made and from whom 
response is expected. A little logic, not even doc- 
trinaire logic, can observe the world-wide difference 
between the two. Thanks, Dr. Atwood, for their 
juxtaposition. And yet Dr. Atwood puts spirit in the 
lower case in the next sentence and does not see this 
vast difference of meaning. But note again what he 
says of the young humanist’s conduct of chapel ser- 
vice “often without theistic address. . .. Every 
one was taken up when he felt the power of a Higher 
Spirit.”” Well, if the young man “had difficulty with 
prayer,’ I wonder did he feel the power of a Higher 
Spirit? If so, then he must have gotten over his 
difficulty; if not, then we have another instance of 
Dr. Atwood’s evsegesis—in-reading. 

I turn now to what Dr. Atwood says about 
prayer. Here again is another instance of lack of 
logic. The question that I discussed was not the 
effectiveness of prayer, nor the content of prayer, 
but the object or being to whom it is directed. In the 
one case, there was no being, spirit or Intelligence to 
whom the aspiration was directed; in my case, there 
was the conviction that I was addressing myself on 
the behalf of my people to a prayer-hearing God. And 
my humanist friend recognized the difference and 
conceded it, and I’m certain he would not feel com- 
plimented if I had said, ““We were both praying to 
the same God, though 1 knew it and he did not!” 
Moreover, I never thought and never said that “‘the 
effectiveness of prayer hinges on the question whether 
the Deity has been properly addressed.” Only a 
stupid narrow dogmatist would think so. Prayer, 
however, gets its meaning from being directed to the 
Deity. 

I have just read a book on ‘‘Humanim” by 
a man who is a thoroughgoing humanist, but I have 
found no reference to the place of prayer in the life of 
a humanist, and | recall that certain humanists in a 
far away part of our country were very much sur- 
prised when a colleague of mine not only still be- 
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lieved in prayer, but actually prayed in the conduct 
of public worship. ; 

I return once more to our difference in the matter 
of the meaning of “Christianity as a way of life.” 
Now the question here is, what is implied in Chris- 
tianity as a way of life? Dr. Atwood quoted Mrs. 
Buck’s words. I chanced to be giving an examination 
in “Christian Ethics” at the time and I inserted Mrs. 
Buck’s statement in my examination paper and asked 
the class to comment upon it. I gave them no hint 
whatever as to what I thought of it. One member of 
the class pitched upon her reference to the creed and 
commented favorably, two’ others were attracted by 
the statement, ‘Christianity is Jesus Christ,” and 
forty members criticised her statement on the ground 
of its inadequacy. It does not take account of the 
duties a man owes himself, nor does it consider our 
relations and duties toward Ged. This was their 
comment. Now what I insist upon is that if we are 
to take ‘“‘Christianity as a way of life,” we must recog- 
nize this Godward side of Christianity. Certainly 
Jesus did. Not only was there ‘theism implied” in 
Jesus’ words and attitudes, but he was conscious of his 
relation to God in all those profound experiences. 
Jesus was nothing if not a religious genius, and he is 
best known in his prayers. The question I raised was 
whether Jesus did not have other interests and ranges 
of experiences not recognized in Mrs. Buck’s state- 
ment. However ‘“‘vital and essential’ that which 
she put her finger upon, it is certainly not the whole, 
nor the profoundest thing in his religion. Moreover, 
to quote Phillips Brooks and Mrs. Buck’s statement 
as though they meant the same thing to both is to doa 
grave injustice to the great bishop of us all. Read 
any of his sermons and one wil! find how much more 
“Christianity as a way of life’’ meant to him. Some 
years ago when a theological professor declared that 
“Christianity moved wholly in the ethical realm,’ it 
was a writer in a secular weekly paper who asked 
what this religious teacher would say to a person with 
Augustine’s restlessness of soul and desire for God. 

There is one other statement which calls for re- 
mark. It has to do with the moral and the religious. 
There is no question whatever about the need for 
morality. There is not, and never has been, any jus- 
tification for talk about “‘merely moral.” No one 
has been moral enough yet. And certainly all moral 
men and women and socially minded and responsible 
persons require a religion that is through and through 
ethical, and we can as theists agree with the fine pas- 
sage quoted from Harry Ward. But in this very pas- 
sage he does not ignore or void the theistic and re- 
ligious element, nor does Dr. Hall in his great sermon. 
The ethical God is the reality in whose name and 
power they make their stirring appeal. And Iam glad 
to see Dr. Atwood recover himself, though it involves 
him in logical inconsistency. Earlier in his article he 
said that “the broad basis of the Christian fellowship 
must have those elements that are universal in their 
appeal and devoid of theological implications,” but, 
speaking of Dr. Hall’s sermon, he says: “Dr. Hall 
presents, as did the prophets, as I would desire to, 
the proclamation of a God who loves. But do not 
miss the fact that the one thing that he requires of us 
from this theistic standpoint is to-day—just as of old— 
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right living, Christianity the way of life.” Well, the 
theological implications have come back. We now 
have the theistic standpoint from which to issue our 
challenge. Of course, no one wants to prescribe the 
way of communion with God. The important matter 
is communion in some way. Wordsworth had it in 
his way; Spinoza in his way; the Catholic in his way; 
the Quaker in his way. The most important thing, as 
Dr. Atwood says, is to have God in one, but on our side 
this should mean an endeavor to become aware of 
Him, have fellowship with Him, work with and for 
Him, and pray to Him. 

Furthermore there is no question either as to the 
fact that the Great God of the prophets and of Jesus 
and all the greater minds of the Church comes into the 
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lives of men, constantly influences, and girds them for 
their task, whether they know it or not. Our thought 
of God does not destroy our relation to Him. We 
may cease to think of Him, even deny His existence, 
but that does not affect His reality and influence upon 
us. Years ago I wrote an article on this subject for 
the Leader. But this does not change the fact that 
these humanists deny or ignore this aspect of religion. 
It is their emphatic utterances and considered thought 
which we must understand and accept. They should 
be respected and appreciated for what they are and 
what they think. With most of their affirmations I 
am in agreement; with their denials I am not, nor do I 
care to minimize the radical differences between us at 
these points. 


Re-Thinking Missions--Scrap Them 


Sheldon Shepard 


does it at any point go deep enough in its 
2 recommendations? In the discussions which 
have followed its appearance, are we as penetrating 
in inquiry as we might be? 

Every religious liberal must rejoice at the recom- 
- mended improvements in the work and methods of 
missions. Any one who attempts to be Universalist 
in his concepts will see in the proposals epoch-making 
possibilities. 

And all of us who are interested in the Univer- 
salist work in Japan are glad to realize that here is 
nothing new to our viewpoint. Indeed, we feel that 
the Laymen might have issued their recommendations 
as a report of what they found the Universalists doing. 
Appreciative of the good in the civilization and re- 
ligions around them, our folks have gone there to 
work with them to produce the true fruits of religion. 
Dr. Earle speaks with authority, saying, “Our work 
already embodies the underlying principles, and 
much of the proposed method.” 

But none of these suggestions is “re-thinking” 
deeply enough. 

First, let me say I am not among those whom Dr. 
Earle addresses in this manner: “Yes, we have some- 
thing to say to you, Mr. Critic.”” Nor in this: “Now 
one last word to the critical and indifferent.”’ I want 
to be neither critical nor indifferent. On the day this 
is written, at our annual meeting, 1 am showing Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association pictures of the work 
in Japan, and giving the talk which is sent with them. 
The same program was given to the Sunday school 
last Sunday morning. I am planning to inaugurate 
new educational activities for the work in Japan and 
to receive special offerings for its support. ae 

I do this for two reasons: My denomination is 
engaged in that work, and I ought to co-operate with 
it regardless of my long distance opinion of its pro- 
priety. And whatever may be said about | the ad- 
visability of the Universalist Church doing missionary 
work in Japan, we are there. We are giving a beau- 
tiful and valuable bit of service. Some of our finest 
workers are out there under our orders, and the least 
any of us can do is to give all the encouragement and 


support we can. As long as the denomination and 
that noble staff are there, I want to give full co- 
operation. But I do have some differences of opinion, 
to which I think I am entitled without being regarded 
asa critic. One of the weaknesses of the Universalist 
denomination seems to be the tendency to answer 
comment and suggestion by saying, “Mr. Critic.” 
Broad fundamental discussions of vital principles are 
often met by attempts to treat them as criticism of 
individuals. 

None of us has any desire to criticise any of 
the rest of us. None of us should endeavor to dictate 
to another. Each of us should consecrate him- 
self to co-operation in our movement against ig- 
norance and injustice. We can take many a lesson 
from the Laymen’s Report in its recognition that our 
foe is not other religions, another’s method, any 
theology, or another’s opinion on matters of policy. 
We should not allow differences of opinion to give us a 
sense of opposition or hindrance. 

The proposed reformation is not a “re-thinking” 
of missions. It is an acceptance of missions, with a 
process of dressing-up. It is whitewash—with a 
little caustic, but still whitewash. To “re-think” 
missions would be to raise the question of their jus- 
tification under any kind of method, and doing any 
kind of work. 

The recommendations of the laymen are utterly 
incompatible with the original purpose of missions. 
None will deny that the whole project originated in 
the desire to “‘save souls’ from damnation because of 
their allegiance to other religions. That purpose can 
not be reconciled with the task of looking for the 
good in other religions and co-operating with them. 
The Laymen’s Report itself utterly scraps the orig- 
inal purpose of missions and shuts off the current of 
their driving power. 

This statement does not apply to the Universalist 
projects. We have never had to rush to the heathen 
to snatch them from hell. As Dr. Earle points out, 
we are already practically as far advanced in our 
attitude toward missions as the Orthodox laymen 
recommend that the Orthodox Churches should be. 
But: How far is that? 

I believe that the whole missionary project is 
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logically unsound in the Universalist denomination. 
These are the reasons: 

(1) It is an aping of the conventional procedures 
of the other denominations, keeping us busy at ex- 
planation and excuse. With its historical back- 
ground, missionary activity does not fit into the 
Universalist thought or purpose. It is always on the 
defensive. We have been criticised by others for 
lack of the “missionary spirit.”” They have made us 
feel that lack as a weakness until we have undertaken 
their kind of activities. So much are we imitating 
the Orthodox missionaries who have gone out to save 
the lost that ‘‘our work already embodies the under- 
lying principles, and much of the proposed method”’ 
of those who have the limited concept of salvation. 
Instead of feeling chagrin for our hesitancy about 
missions, or for the smallness of our work, may it not 
be to our glory when we rise above the missionary 
spirit? Is not the “Universalist” spirit a greater 
achievement than the “missionary”’ spirit? 

(2) Without the missionary motive, our work in 
Japan is still valuable. It is a fine bit of humanitarian 
activity. Splendid people are doing splendid service. 
But with the vast needs and opportunities close at 
hand, and with our limited resources, it is unwise to 
go so far away to do a little good. The service we can 
render could be done nearer at hand, and with less 
difficulty. Our situation with reference to virgin 
territory is far different from that of Orthodoxy. 
There is probably a greater atmosphere of Univer- 
salism in religious Japan than in religious America. 
Buddhism is considerably nearer Universalism than is 
Orthodox Christianity. Injustice and oppression and 
need are closer than across the sea. We leave a 
crying opportunity to go thousands of miles to meet 
a need no greater. It is not good business. 

(8) But other reasons, while not so patent, are 
more important. We have desired to go to the foreign 
field with a mission of service. That does not dis- 
tinguish us from other missionaries. Think of the 
mission schools, homes and hospitals all over the 
world. As a matter of technique, it has been found 
that such service is almost the only instrument to 
make way for theological teaching. The deeper point 
is this: We do go to another civilization with the in- 
tention to set up our type of religion and institution. 
There is just a little “catch” in the service we offer. 
The bond salesman first makes a friendly call. See 
how glad we are that there is now a Universalist 
Convention in Japan. I do not believe it is good 
Universalism so to invade another country and at- 
tempt to set up foreign religions, especially in the 
wake of a hundred years of Orthodox missionary ac- 
tivity. 

(4) All missionary endeavor involves an unbe- 
coming assumption of superiority. Explain and argue 
as we will, we must admit that the essence of the 
whole business lies in assuming that we are so much 
better and wiser that we can go over and help, whether 
the people visited want the aid or not. Though 
Universalists may be accustomed to a feeling of su- 
periority, it can hardly be justified by our philosophy. 

(5) We invade another country with our desire 
to serve and educate and make holy, not at its in- 
vitation, but at our own behest. I do not mean that 


the missions are not welcomed by some individuals 
and institutions. But every mission has continually 
to combat the opposition of native institutions and 
purposes. It is to many an enemy within the bor- 
ders. It has to use the most tactful methods to make 
some inroads into the good graces of the people. It 
is a bit of presumption, a sort of self-righteous slum- ~ 
ming, an unwarranted intrusion. Japan still answers, 
“Buddhism is the spirit of Japan; her nationality is 
Buddhism.”’ (Horin Toki.) 

(6) Missionary operations—even ours—are a 
hangover from the old notion that there is only one 
true religion, and that we have it. They are a species 
of distortion of the command to preach the gospel to 
every creature, making that noble utterance an order 
to preach the doctrine of exclusiveness and superiority. 
To make the project fit into a truly Universalist atti- 
tude toward religions, we shall have to “re-think”’ it 
from beginning to end, alter the approach to the field, 
the plan of operations, the spirit of endeavor and the 
goals to be attained. Some drastic measure should 
be taken to make clear that we do not claim the su-- 
periority which is naturally indicated by our presump- 
tion in going out to another country as mission- 
aries. 

A genuine re-thinking of missions in the light of 
Universalism would seem to me to suggest the with- 
drawal from every activity which has the color of 
missionary purpose, avoiding even ‘‘the appearance of 
evil.” 

To propagate Universalism in Japan, Buddhism 
would be a better basis than Christianity. To ap- 
proach conventional Buddhism as we approached 
conventional Christianity in America would be an 
appealing and probably legitimate task. The Uni- 
versalist would perhaps have to discard less from 
Buddhism than he does from Christianity. What an 
anomalous position to attempt to teach Universalism 
through a religion of one inspired truth to a people 
who have a religion which seeks all truth, regardless of 
its source or form. How difficult through a religion 
of vicarious salvation to teach salvation by character 
to a people whose religion for centuries has involved 
the law of Karma! We probably can not agree with 
a group of Christian ministers who describe Buddhism 
as “absolutely tolerant, perfect in charity, catholic in 
fellowship, denying human brotherhood with none.” 
(“Bibles and Beliefs of Mankind,” p. 181.) But 
fundamentally Buddhism bear: enough of these 
characteristics to keep a Universalist busy trying to 
find justification for attempting to teach Japan Uni- 
versalism from a Christian basis. A statement from 
Buddhism of the means of salvation suits us much 
better than Paul: ‘“To cease from all wrong-doing; to 
get virtue; to cleanse one’s own heart.” As one “re- 
thinks” missions deeply, he grows less and less sure 
of his ground. 

It is fairly clear that if we wish to continue such 
operations, we should shove out from the shallows of 
Orthodox thinking and the Laymen’s Inquiry, re- 
consider the whole matter, openly change our philos- 
ophy and definitely and positively declare our purposes. 
At present it is rather difficult for one to know for 
what reason a small denomination, with a Universalist 
philosophy, its American projects tottering in finan- 
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cial difficulties, should cross the seas to mix up in the 
century-old adventure of one religion to proselyte 
from other religions? I say, it is sort of hazy. 

Should we scrap everything we have in Japan? 
By no means. The situation is quite different from 
consideration of the advisability of entering a new 
field. We are there. There are assets to conserve. 
But we should not join our Orthodox brethren in a 
feeble attempt to justify the missionary attitude in 
the twentieth century world. If need be we should 
admit that changes in attitude have come to us, or 
even that we have been unwise. It may be we ought 
to stay in Japan indefinitely, though I think we should 
make plans to withdraw with the utmost speed which 
will conserve the values we have built up. We should 
say to the Japanese Universalists (or Buddhists, or 
any others who might need us): We are glad to render 
any desired service which is within our power, but we 
no longer wish to attempt to set up our kind of in- 
stitution within your borders, or to insist that you 
should accept the religion of the Occident. We do 


not claim to have the only true religion, or even boast 
that ours is the best for you. We should get out from 
under the suspicion of having “‘missionary’’ motives, 
and relieve ourselves of the constant search for jus- 
tification of our imitation of conventional Christian 
procedures. 

There is a genuine humanitarian worth in what 
we are doing, and it is our present job. Every one of 
us should recognize its values, sense the fine spirit of 
our representatives who are there, and support the 
General Convention in all enterprises it undertakes. 
One should hesitate to suggest changes unless he is 
aligned in active support of projects carried on by the 
Convention. 

Perhaps the case is analogous to the parliamen- 
tary rule which permits the making of motions to re- 
consider only by persons who have voted for the meas- 
ure passed. Should the right to suggest the dis- 
continuance or change of any General Convention 
activity be earned by whole-hearted support of pro- 
grams adopted by the Convention? 


Technocracy in the Balance 
Charles E. Petty 


February 27, has a very readable article 
Say on “Technocracy’s Warning’? which he 
fests} «concludes as follows: “Some of the illus- 
trative figures may have to be modified, but the case 
as a whole seems unassailable. . . . By learning the 
secret of using mechanical power we have stolen the 
very fire of the gods. With it we can relieve humanity 
of practically all burdensome labor. But... . we 
ean also burn our civilization to a crisp. This is 
Technocracy’s warning.” 

Are we in such a morally purposeless universe, 
one so blind to fine ethical and social values, that we 
can for a moment admit our helplessness in the face of 
our conquests of nature? It would seem the more 
successful we become in co-operating with the latent 
forces God has spread out before us, the more certain 
it is that we are hell bent in our conquests. Can we 
admit that humanity is so stupid that it will go on 
experimenting till it burns itself up? Are we to learn 
nothing from our experiments that we may turn to 
our well-being? Are we so insensible to the pangs of 
progress that we are doomed to destruction? Is it 
safe for us to be allowed to make explorations farther? 

If I thought our free agency had nothing other 
ahead for us that the possibility of such a catastrophe, 
I would cease to be a prophet of progress and turn 
cynic at once. 

~  T ean not believe that the ways of God with men 
are so past finding out that we are left to darkness and 
despair. I can not believe that our free agency and 
thirst to explore were handed to us to scorch us to a 
crisp, if we made a misstep. On the other hand I also 
believe that whatsoever we sow that shall we also reap. 
We shall have to take the consequences of our fool 
deeds, and learn from bitter experience the way of life 
everlasting. With so much of a preachment let us 
turn to this thing called Technocracy to. see what 
terror it holds for us. 


| gk. EDMUND B. CHAFFEE, in Umity for 


Let me modestly admit that I do not know all 
there is to be known on this bogey man, and if I did 
it would be impossible to use it all in this article and 
accomplish my purpose. And let me further admit 
that the task is not an easy one to compass in a brief 
article. But I have set the limits and to that I 
adhere. | 

We are in a revolution, no doubt. Things are 
moving too rapidly to call it merely evolution; but if 
we take ourselves in hand we may hold on to the red 
thread of evolution which, if held, pointed the way 
to a fuller life. And that is the subsumed fact in all 
liberal prophesying. Life, the abundant life, is the 
goal. We need not, we must not, stand with empty 
heads, nerveless hands and impotent will. And it 


- is possible to see even further unfolding of our con- 


quests of nature under the order that has brought us 
to the present possibility for the abundant life, for 
even the flowering of the life that all hope for. 

The process of improvement has always been 
going on. The application of animal power, and the 
power of the wind, and water power, and gravity, runs 
back to the times no one knows. The present ap- 
plication of steam, electricity, and the internal com- 
bustion engine are different mostly in that they have 
got a jump on them compared to the application of 
animal and water power to the production of goods. 
More power is being used than formerly, but no new 
principle has been introduced, especially economic or 
social principle. Right here is where we must get a 
firm grip on our thought. Which antedates the 
other, economic principle or mechanical appliance? 
Did the steam engine make possible the birth of self- 
interest in supplying our wants, or did the supplying 
of our need bring forth the steam engine? Which 
comes first, the economic principle or the mechanical 
device? 

Let us admit that the introduction of power 
machinery to the production of goods has always 
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supplanted human energy, and there has always been 
some criticism of the machine that threw men out of 
their jobs. And we will also agree that it has beena 
great gain to the individual and to the race that such 
has been the case, for by the absorption of the dis- 
placed workers in other forms of industry the one sure 
condition for progress has been established. But some 
say we have reached the limit. Men can no more be 
reabsorbed in new forms of industry, for there are 
none. 

Therefore, we must abolish the machine. We 
must go back to hand craft production. Every one 
is entitled to a job, without a doubt, but must we 
smash the machine to get that job? Let us see who 
are out of jobs just now and why they are not ab- 
sorbed in some form of gainful employ. The criticism 
is that the machine has thrown laborers out of em- 
ployment. Very well, merchants, salesmen, ac- 
countants, lawyers, ministers, teachers, statisticians, 
bookkeepers, clerks, engineers, brakemen, conductors, 
artists, and an army of white collar workers to boot, 
are looking for jobs just now. What machine has 
thrown them on the street? We can see how ccal 
miners are too numerous, and farmers are too many. 
The machine has done them a nasty turn, we say. 
But the vast majority who want work never ran a 
machine and could not be displaced by a machine 
industry at their tasks. We can readily see how the 
farmer by using gas for horse power has done away 
with the hay crop that he used to sell to feed horses 
in the city and elsewhere. And we can easily see the 
miner’s plight. And we can see also how wearing silk 
instead of cotton has hit the cotton grower. But to 
charge the machine with all the mischief is not scien- 
tific. So we must look elsewhere for our trouble. 

So many of the displaced laborers are unable to 
slip back into. other forms of industry that we must 
lock to another factor to learn why. Industry is 
carried on largely on faith and credit. Just now 
credit is a pretty scarce article, and faith is hood- 
winked mostly. It may be that human nature should 
not want what it wants, but want what it needs to 
make itself robust in social values, but the fact re- 
mains that it expects rewards for the effort that it puts 
forth. And with the division of labor that has taken 
place and the system of exchange by means of a me- 
dium called money, civilization has made mighty 
strides. Can we save what underlies this system for 
the new day that js about to come, or must we throw 
it to the winds as the technocrats tell us we must or 
die? 

Lest we fail at this juncture to see what is in- 
volved let us ask who are supplanted by the machine 
and can not compete successfully in the game. Not 
the list cited above, surely. But those only who 
have muscle to sell, or energy of muscle and dexterity 
of hand to sell. This it is that the machine displaces, 
not mental activity. Those who do things that 
machines can not do escape competition with the 
machine and are greatly benefited by machine pro- 
duction. 

Those who would set aside our wage system, and 
ignore the great gain that inheres in the division of 
labor, must somehow fail to see that only manual 
laborers are in competition with the machine. Then 
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if it is narrowed down to those only who have muscle 
power and manual dexterity to sell who must be 
accounted for in our adjustment of the future, sup- 
pose we keep the wage system for a while yet and 
meanwhile develop a new viewpoint in education, a 
Might we not be able to use the 
appeal to the desire for reward in our effort if we had a 
new social outlook, a new race consciousness, a new 
sense of solidarity, in short, a downright faith in the 
universal Brotherhood of Man? Admitting that free 
enterprise and individual initiative may be the driving 
force in much of the progress of the past, must they 
always be self-centered to the hurt of the masses? 
Must the capitalistic system be thrcwn into the junk 
heap just because it has failed to do everything it 
might have done? And are we sure that the proposed 
substitute without a new spiritual view of life would 
be of any advantage? 

To be more specific, since those who sell muscle 
power and manual dexterity are the especial mem- 
bers of our social body that must be provided for in 
the new adjustment, should we not strive to equip 
such members of our social body with other aptitudes 
and capacities so they would not be at the mercy of 
the soulless machine that produces so much more 
cheaply than they can? If civilization is at stake and 
any particular class (I hate the word class) has to be 
changed, let us change the rabbit breeder class for the 
better. Surely we will not order the future of civi- 
lization on the basis of the proletariat that has but 
one recommendation to its credit—muscle power. 
Democracy and progress flourish only where in- 
dividualism is a real force in life. We have been re- 
galed with a lot of fun at President Hoover’s use of 
the phrase “rugged individualism.””’ But we must 
remember that any social body that lacked in its 
members that ruggedness would be a pretty flabby 
affair. What we are bound to introduce into our 
social economy is soul power for the individual. That 
may mean taking over as a social function the limiting 
of births to the proletariat class. If there were no 
more “muscle men” than could find sale for muscle 
only, we would not have any competition between 
machine power and muscle power. Or if those who 
are only able to compete with the machine could be 
enlarged so as to enjoy other activities and interests 
than now engage their spare time, it would be some 


’ gain to the race and certainly to themselves. 


What is equally desirable is to educate men to 
want the things they ought to have, and we shall be 
obliged to fall back on human nature as it is to start 
the ball rolling that way. We shall have to use value 
to move men to-morrow as we did yesterday. If four 
days’ labor on a ten pound stick-pin can not be sold, 
it must be because no one puts any value on a ten 
pound stick-pin. Motive plays a big part in all 
human relations. And any economic system that 
does not play up that fact can not get itself accepted. 
And equally so the greater the motivation that any 
economic system has, the better it works. 

Hence we need to study deeply to be sure we save 
all that capitalism has used to bring about the progress 
thus far made in civilization. And just as surely do 
we need to discover why we are in’ the bog of depres- 
sion. If we can charge up to a wasteful war the piling 
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up of immeasurable debts, if we can see how involving 
one’s self with obligations beyond one’s power to 
meet, if the wild scramble for an unsocial advantage 
entails disaster in the nature of the ethical enterprise 
we call civilization, I think we ought not to go any 
farther for reasons for our stagnation in the pursuit 
of the natural commerce that goes on normally among 
nations and peoples. No, the machine is not to blame 
for our under consumption of goods and the malad- 
justment between nations. Our false views of life 
have been at the bottom of the trouble. To hit upon 
the one thing that has characterized man in his great- 
est successes in life as the cause of his distress is un- 
scientific. 
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This is no defense of capitalism as such. Capi- 
talism may have to go; but when it goes, it will go up 
higher. The great gains it has brought about are 
invaluable to civilization and may not be lightly 
thrown away. It can be improved, will be improved; 
but when human nature takes a new lease on life 
that improvement will come. 

There is much that remains still to be said on this 
topic before we have seen through it north and south, 
east and west. 

But do not charge against it the results of man’s 
wild and immoral orgies in lust and hate. Let us 
keep a clear eye and an honest, unflinching facing of 
facts in our survey of all such topics. 


Memories of the World War 


XX. Last Weeks in Holland 
Johannes 


SHE Dutch were exceedingly kind to us in those 
©); last weeks. A number of prominent people 
entertained us. I recall especially a dinner 

Br} with Mr. and Mrs. Gips. He was the 
Managing Director of the Holland-American Line 
and she an American girl. 

We talked about the ships of his line, many of 
which we had used and in all of which we were keenly 
interested—the Potsdam, the Noordam, the Ryndam, 
the Nieuw Amsterdam, the Rotterdam, and the 
gigantic Staatendam, that had been almost) finished 
in England when the war broke out and had been 
taken over by the English Government. In Mr. 
Gips’ frank, modest talk we got an insight into the 
business of operating trans-Atlantic liners in peace 
time, and the almost insuperable difficulties of operat- 
ing a neutral line in war time. Holland had to import 
a considerable part of the food consumed in the 
country, and the Allies had no right to stop that, but 
they clamped on all kinds of restrictions to make sure 
that none of the food went into Germany. When we 
came to go home we found that Mr. Gips had ordered 
a cabine de luxe for us at the min‘mum first-class rate, 
which came to $117.50 each. Madame Gips did 
splendid work on one of the Dutch committees that 
supervised our sewing classes. 

Continually there were things happening that 
wrung our hearts and continually there were things 
happening that were funny. 

When I reached Holland in 1915 and ascertained 
that my work was to be largely in that country, I went 
to The Hague and made a call of respect upon the 
American Minister, Dr. Henry van Dyke. He re- 
ceived me cordially and gave me his friendship and 
support. Perhaps the fact that I knew Tertius, his 
son, was an entering wedge. At any rate he was a 
big help all the time I was in the country. Naturally 
I defend him when some of my countrymen attack 
him for what they call his personal idiosyncrasies. 
The author of “Fisherman’s Luck,” ‘The Blue 
Flower,” “Days Off,” “The Toiling of Felix,” and 
forty-five other books, is a real man in spite of the 
fights he gets into, or perhaps because of them. 

On his advice I called on the government official 


charged with responsibility for refugees. This gentle- 
man received me most courteously and we had a 
friendly visit. Five or six months later I went again 
to say good-by. This official was a large man, 
with a florid, friendly face, in black frock coat. He 
came toward me where I was standing in the large 
reception room, both hands outstretched in welcome, 
and said: “I am so glad to see you. Sit down. I had 
such a happy time with your father in January.” 
I concluded that hard work in Holland must have 
made me grow young. 

As I write these words I am laughing at a similar 
incident which interrupted the writing. A lady called 
about a manuscript. When JI met he: she said: 
“Thirty years ago a minister of your name called 
on us in Washington, where we then lived, to see my 
mother. I remember him so well. I presume it 
was your father.”’ [I had hard work to convince her 
that it was I. 

I have a valuable genuine buffalo fur coat, bought 
through the army from a stock made up for troops 
when buffaloes were plentiful, and kept in storage for 
forty or fifty years. It is a magnificent reminder of 
the great animal that once roamed our plains, and that 
we simply exterminated. There is no getting cold 
when one is encased in that coat. I tried to wear it 
in bitter weather in Holland, but always a crowd 
collected and followed me if I was walking, and made 
a ring around me if I stopped to speak to a friend. 
I could not have made much more of a sensation if I 
had been a buffalo myself. I had to give up wearing 
the coat. The cultivated Dutch have manners equal 
to the best of any nation, but the plain people have a 
curious obtuseness about the finer things of life. I, 
who write, am Dutch, with blood thinned by 270 
years of residence on the North American continent, 
and I write with affection mixed with some slight 
irritation against Dutch or German insensateness and 
inability to put oneself in the other fellow’s place. 

These last days in Holland may be made a bit 
more vivid for my readers by sentences taken here 
and there from my war journal. 

Tuesday, May 11. This is the day I have felt the 
worst since I came over. Swore once in the office. 
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Angry at Singer’s agent who demanded 1100 guilders 
at once. Wonderful weather. Lunch with ——. 
He has a disorderly mind. 

Sunday, May 15. Observed the Sabbath by going 
to the office off and on all day. Hillear, the account- 
ant, has been working on the books and finds an error 
whereby we owe the C. R. B. 10,000 guilders. Not 
my mistake, but I have to dig up the guilders. Went 
to the zoo with Julie and fed stale bread to the deer 
and the birds. Greatly enjoyed the outing. 

Friday, May 21. Drove the car around, as Hyna 
is still sick. Took the Baron and J. to Amsterdam. 
Got 8,000 guilders off the sewing machine bill. 

Sunday, May 238. So glad I could take Julie on 
an outing. Up the Maas and the Ysel by boat to 
Gouda. On through the canal to Boscup. Mr. and 
Mrs. Young, Mr. Smith, M. Van den Branden, Mr. 
Cousins, Mr. Sluis (C. R. B. representatives), Francis, 
Julie: and J. Glorious day. Situation in Poland 
more and more mixed. 

Sunday, May 30. Decoration Day. Dictated 
final report. 

Thursday, June 3. Picked up legation staff at 
The Hague and took them on tour of inspection to 
Utrecht, Zeist, Ede. Message from Vienna said, 
“Chances of doing relief work in Poland very slight.” 

Middelburg, Wednesday, June 9. A restful 
night, though J. lay awake to listen to the nightingales 
and the chimes. 

June 10. Every one interested in news of Bryan’s 


resignation as Secretary of State. They think that 
it means war. 

Wednesday, June 16. Cabled F. O. Hall: “Sailing 
Rotterdam 20th. Unless delayed will go to Cali- 
fornia.” 

Thursday, June 17. Farewell dinner to the office 
force at Maas Hotel to-night. Eighteen sat down— 
Mathie, Nauman, Bruggemans, Treables, Jacque- 
main, Haak, De Pouter, Sluis, Mann, Hillear, Syp- 
restein, Capers, De Wolf, Dulfer, Coomens, Burnett, 
DeSchepper, and self. Shall not soon forget the 
spirit of this dinner, with English, Dutch and Bel- 
gians fraternizing like brothers—all guests of the one 
American. , 

Saturday, June 19. The accountant finished at 4, 
and I dictated final paragraphs of my report. Smith 
and Youngs to dinner. Started first load for the 
steamer at 8.30. Wewent on board at9 p.m. En- 
tire office force was there and all the chiefs of the 
C. R. B.  Beautitful stateroom, full of flowers 
for J. 

Sunday, June 20,8. S. Rotterdam. Up at 4 to 
see the Rotterdam leave. Moved slowly down the 
river. Watched the familiar towers and buildings 
disappear. Good old Dulfer (a foreman in our ware- 
house), was on a point down the river to see us pass 
and waved good-by. Stopped at the Hook of Hol- 
land long enough to drop our pilot, and then, very 
slowly, went on over the mine fields, J. not minding 
them at all. 


Auntie Hicks 


IE. B: 


HEN I think of Auntie Hicks I think of the 

(J S| opening scene of Hugh Walpole’s ‘“‘For- 
 B| titude” in which the child, Peter Westcott, 
Bind) hears an old man say: “’Tisn’t life that 
matters! ’Tis the courage you bring to it.” 

When one has lived not only the Biblical three 
score years and ten, but on almost into the last decade 
of a century, one has especial need of courage. Rabbi 
Ben Ezra’s benign words, 

“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made,”’ 
reveal only a portion of the truth: the serenity, the 
wealth of memories, the mature perspective which are 
the gifts of the years; but age brings also pain and 
bereavements and, to some, blindness. Sarah Hicks 
has experienced all these sorrows, and because she has 
faced them with an enduring fortitude and a rare de- 
gree of courage, you who do not know her may find in 
this brief sketch of her life something that challenges 
the seeming hopelessness of small troubles; you who 
are her friends may be glad to know more of the cheer- 
ful, sympathetic woman whom you call “Auntie 
Hicks.” ' 

This May she will be eighty-eight years old. For 
sixty-four years she has lived in a small city in western 
New York, once an Indian village, and still perpetuat- 
ing the old Indian name, settled by families from New 
England, who founded an academy in 1792 and built 
a brick meeting-house in 1812, upon the main street 


which had only recently been cleared of its many 
stumps. To-day little remains of that old Canandai- 
gua. Boulders with bronze tablets commemorate the 
signing of the Pickering Treaty with the Six Nations 
of the Iroquois in 1794, and the location of the old 
arsenal. The arrow-heads and fragments of pottery, 
the faded documents bearing the primitive signatures 
of Red Jacket, Corn Planter, and Little Beard, the 
crude implements and utensils of pioneer days, repose 
in the glass cases of the Historical Museum, and weep- 
ing willows droop over the graves of the Phelpses and 
Gorhams and Chapins who built the first frame houses 
and opened the first land offices. But the lake and 
hills are unchanged, and the great elms have stood 
for generations shading the broad streets. 

To a house on one of these elm-shadowed streets. 
Sarah Clark Hicks came on a June day in 1869, as a 
bride. She had grown up in Belleville, in the northern 
part of the state, the younger of the two daughters of 
John and Jane Clark. She had had a rather sheltered 
girlhood in a home where good books and good deeds 
were considered the world’s chief treasures. Over the 
mantelpiece jn the living-room of the house in Canan- 
daigua hangs a portrait of her father—a striking face, 
strong and deeply lined, with clear-cut, noble features. 
He was proud of being a Universalist in the years when 
Universalism was condemned by more orthodox sects. 
as scarcely Christian, and the Leader (then known as 
the Gospel Banner and later as the Ambassador) was. 
always in his home. 
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At the time of his marriage, Edwin Hicks was 
District Attorney. Later, he served two terms in the 
State Senate. He, too, loved books, and in the li- 
brary lined with high, old-fashioned bookcases his 
young wife found sets of Dickens, Shakespeare, the 
English poets, biographies of American statesmen, 
histories of the Civil War, ponderous law books, and 
worn encyclopedias. Another interest which they 
shared was the spacious garden with its rows of well- 
tended rose bushes, the flowering Japanese peach, the 
summer house roofed with wistaria, the fragrant lilacs, 
the blossoming pear and cherry trees. 

But one of the deeper ties, as the years went on, 
lay in their affection for their children. Their daugh- 
ter, Jessie, died when she was a young girl, the year 
after her graduation from Granger Place School; their 


son, Kenneth, studied at Colgate and the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons until tuberculosis 
sent him to the warm, dry climate of Arizona. 

Edwin Hicks died in 1902, and a niece came to live 
with the lonely woman who had lost all those dearest 
to her. She became a sort of second mother to the 
two little girls, whose earliest memories are of being 
rocked to sleep in a certain squeaky green rocker, with 
head tucked under Auntie’s arm. 

Every evening, after the others had gone to bed, 
she read until late at night. Her eyes had never been 
very strong; gradually, as the years passed, sight 
failed, and in 1928, when she was seventy-eight, she 
became blind. 

Seventy-eight years old, bereft of husband and 
children (her son had died in Arizona that same year), 
confined to her room by neuritis, and living in per- 
petual darkness—how many people, under similar 
circumstances, would have become self-centered, 
querulous invalids! But Sarah Hicks (now “Auntie 


Hicks” to all her friends) did not withdraw from life. 
If she could not go out to meet it, it came to her, 
She continued to be interested in the church, especially 
in the Women’s Missionary Society. Agnes Hathaway 
has stayed in her home during furloughs, and Dr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Cary, the Rev. and Mrs. Clifford Stetson, 
the Rev. Hazel Kirk, Bernice Kent Fawcett, Matsu, 
and the Rev. and Mrs. Nelson Lobdell are among the 
many friends who have found their way up the curving 
stairway to her room. The Rev. Lyman Ward has 
called upon her, giving her glimpses of the work at 
Camp Hill. 

Her radio brings church services, music, forums, 
lectures, current events, political conventions, all 
within the four walls of her bedroom. If you visited 
her, you would find a basket of knitting beside her 
chair, and near by a large volume in embossed type— 
not Braille, but the less widely known Moon type, 
printed in London, the letters corresponding more 
closely to the printed letters of the alphabet, sim- 
plified so that sensitive fingertips can detect their 
shape. These books are from the New York State 
Library for the Blind. Two to twelve volumes are 
equivalent to a single book in ordinary type, and she 
has read hundreds of them during the past ten years. 

Frail and bent, courageous in suffering and cheer- 
ful in spite of sorrow, always alert, and interested, 
not only in the small circle of family life, but in the 
ever-widening circles of community and national and 
international affairs, Auntie Hicks is an inspiration 
to all who come in contact with her. She has found 
in her faith not only a way of life, but a source of 
strength. 

“Through suffering and sorrow she has passed 
To show us what a woman true may be... . 
Nor has her knowledge of adversity 
Robbed her of any faith in happiness, 
But rather cleared her inner eyes to see 
How many simple ways there are to bless.”’ 
* * * 
FARM WOMAN TO THE EARTH 

My bondage years to you will soon be past; 

They’ll fold my hardened hands upon my breast, 
And I shall lie within your arms at last, 

In the still state men call eternal rest. 

You have been a strange lover, Earth, to me— 
You have asked all in time and strength and art; 
And in return you have but let me see 

A fleeting glimpse of what is in your heart. 


I have not had the things that women crave — 

The touch of silks, perfumes and jewels bright; 

But in the years when I have been your slave 

I have seen dewdrops in the morning light, 

And I have felt your warm sweet breath arise 

From where I trod the fresh-ploughed turf’s rough roll; 
And with your changing under changing skies, 

Earth, I was wedded to you, mind and soul. 


Now when death makes you take me to your heart, 
And I become at last a part of you, 
Let cool green leaves and fragrant blossoms start 
From my poor clay, and let their brilliant hue 
Draw butterflies to me who served you well; 
And as they greet the blossoms with a kiss, 
Let me be living in the buds that swell: 
This is my prayer—O Earth, you owe me this. 
Anna Flournoy Bassett. 
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Constitution of the Free Church of America 
Tentative Draft 


PREAMBLE 


We, representatives of churches of the free spirit, unite 
ourselves in the Fellowship of the Free Church of America. 
We affirm our faith that unity of purpose is the bond of highest 
religious fellowship. We seek closer co-operation with others of 
like purpose, recognizing that, in accordance with congregational 
polity, the members of this Fellowship have entire freedom in 
matters of religious belief and statements of faith, and holding 
that, if we are controlled by a purpose to serve mankind in a 
spirit of mutual good-will, differing statements of faith may en- 
rich our common life. 
Article I 
NAME 


The name of this Fellowship shall be The Free Church of 
America. 
Article II 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Fellowship shall be to bring about closer 
relationship and greater co-operation among liberal denomina- 
tions, churches, parishes and societies; to establish other liberal 
movements wherever possible; to spread the knowledge of and 
to deepen devotion to the ideals of liberal religion. 


Article III 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. This Fellowship shall consist of such religious 
denominations and such churches, parishes or societies as may be 
admitted to membership in it. 

Section 2. Any religious denomination desiring to become a 
member of this Fellowship shall file its application therefor with 
the Council, and such denomination may be admitted to mem- 
bership by a two-thirds vote of the Council. 

Section 3. Churches, parishes or societies, whether or not 
members of any denomination which is a member of this Fellow- 
ship, may be admitted to membership by filing an application 
therefor with the Council, and such application receiving the 
approval of a majority of the Council. 


Article IV 
COUNCIL — TERM OF MEMBERS 


Section 1. 
this Fellowship shall be exercised by a Council consisting of not 
less than eighteen (18) members, to be chosen in the following 
manner: 

At the time of the organization of this Fellowship each mem- 
ber denomination shall select nine (9) members of the Council. 
The terms of office of the members so selected shall expire as 
follows: One-third at the close of the annual meeting of the 
Fellowship in January, 1935, one-third at the same time in 1937 
and one-third at the same time in 1939. Prior to the close of the 
annual meeting in January, 1935, and prior to the close of the 
annual meeting every second year thereafter, the member de- 
nominations shall each select three (3) members of the Council 
whose terms of office shall be for six (6) years. The terms of such 
members shall begin at the close of the annual meeting following 
their selection. 

Section 2. Whenever a religious denomination shall be 
admitted to membership in this Fellowship as provided in Ar- 
ticle III of this Constitution, such denomination shall be entitled 
to nine (9) representatives in the Council, and the membership of 
the Council shall be increased by that number. 

Section 3. At the time of such admission, the denomination 
shall select its representatives, to serve until the close of the 
annual meeting of the Council to be held in January of the odd 
numbered year next ensuing. Prior to the close of such annual 
meeting it shall select nine (9) representatives, three to serve 


The general administration of the affairs of . 


for a term of two years, three for a term of four years; and three 
for a term of six years. Thereafter biennially it shall select 
three (3) members of the Council in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 1 of this Article of the Constitution. 

Section 4. The Council may also at any time prior to the 
annual meeting of the Fellowship in 1935 select additional mem- 
bers to its body not exceeding nine (9) to be selected from those 
in sympathy with the purposes of the Fellowship but not mem- 
bers of any member denomination. The terms of office of such 
members shall expire at the close of the annual meeting of the 
Fellowship to be held in the year 1935. At such meeting of the 
Fellowship, and biennially thereafter, the Fellowship itself may 
elect for a term of two (2) years not more than nine (9) mem- 
bers from churches, parishes and societies of denominations not 
members of the Fellowship. 

Section 5. Members of the Council selected by the member 
denominations shall not be eligible to further selection until at 
least two years have elapsed after the expiration of their terms of 
office, but this restriction shall not apply to the terms of office 
of those members selected at the organization of this Fellowship 
for terms of two or four years. Members elected by the Fellow- 
ship shall not be eligible to election for more than three successive 
terms. 

Article V 
POWERS OF THE COUNCIL 

Without prejudice to the general powers conferred in the 
preceding Article the Council shall have the following powers in 
behalf of the Fellowship: 

(a) To appoint such officers, agents, committees or com- 
missions as may be deemed wise, and to determine their powers, 
and their compensation if any. 

(b) To acquire by purchase, lease, gift, devise, bequest or 
otherwise any real or personal property. 

(c) To give, grant, convey, mortgage, let, lease, sell or 
otherwise alienate any real or personal property. 

(d) To make loans upon such security as may be approved 
by the Council. 

(e) To borrow money for its purposes, and to mortgage and 
pledge any of its property, real or personal, as security for the loan. 

(f) To determine from time to time what officer or officers 
shall execute any deeds, mortgages, notes, contracts or other 
legal documents authorized by it. 

(g) To hold its meetings at such places as it may determine. 

(h) To pass such rules, including those providing for and 
governing ministerial fellowship with the Free Church of 
America, as it may deem proper. 

(t) To adopt a common seal for the Fellowship. 

(j) And in general to do such lawful acts and things as may 
seem beneficial to the Fellowship. 


Article VI 
ANNUAL MEETING OF FELLOWSHIP 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the Fellowship shall be 
held at such time and place during the month of J anuary in each 
year as may be determined by the Council. 

Section 2. At the annual meeting the officers of the Fellow- 
ship, its Council, Committees and Commissions, shall present 
their reports, and such action shall be taken in regard to the 
same as may be deemed appropriate. Following such reports, 
the meeting shall transact such other business as may be within 
the scope of the purposes for which this Fellowship was founded. 

Section 3. Special meetings of the Fellowship may be called 
at the discretion of the Council. 


Article VII 
MEETINGS — HOW COMPOSED 
Section 1. All meetings of the Fellowship shall consist of 
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the officers of the Fellowship, members of the Council, and a lay 
and clerical delegate from each church, parish or society which 
is a member of the Fellowship. 

Section 2. The Council shall have the power to prescribe 
the method of election of the delegates to the meetings of the 
Fellowship, but each meeting shall be the judge of the election 
and qualification of its members. 


Article VIII 
NOTICES OF MEETINGS 


Section 1. Notices of all meetings of the Fellowship, whether 
annual or special, shall be given by the Secretary by mailing a 
written notice thereof to all members stating the place and hour 
of said meeting, said notice to be mailed at least twenty (20) 
days in advance, and also by publishing said notice at least twice 
in religious journals representing the member denominations. 

Section 2. Meetings of the Council shall be called by its 
President, or by any five (5) members thereof, on five (5) days’ 
notice to each member of the Council. All meetings of the 
Council at which all are present and (or) sign a written consent 
thereto are legal whether or not notice has keen given. 


Article IX 
QUORUM 
Twenty-five (25) members shall constitute a quorum at a 
meeting of the Fellowship, and nine (9) members at a meeting 
of the Council. 
Article X 


OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of this Fellowship shall be a President, 
one or more Vice-Presidents and as many Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents as the Council may deem wise, a Secretary and a 
Treasurer. 

Section 2. Such officers shall be elected by the Council at 
the time of the organization of this Fellowship for a term ex- 
piring at the first meeting of the Council to be held after the 
annual meeting of the Fellowship in 1935. At such meeting 
and thereafter biennially at a like time, the Council shall elect 
such officers as are herein designated. The President and Vice- 


Presidents shall be chosen from among the membership of the 
Council. The Honorary Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer - 


may or may not be members of the Council. All officers and 
members of the Council shall hold office until their successors are 
duly elected and qualified. 

Section 3. President: The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the Fellowship and of the Council, and shall have the 
powers and duties usval to his office, and also such other duties as 
may be delegated to him by the Council. 

Section 4. Vice-Presidents: The Council shall have the 
power to decide which Vice-President shall perform the duties of 
President in case of the absence or disability of the latter, and 
shall also determine the duties of the Vice-Presidents. 

Section 5. Secretary: The Secretary of the Fellowship shall 
attend all meetings of the Fellowship, and of the Council, and 
record the proceedings thereof. He shall be a resident of Massa- 
chusetts, and shall be sworn each year to the faithful discharge 
of his duties, and a record of the oath with the evidence thereof 
shall be made on the records of the Council. 

The Secretary shall perform such other duties as may be 
prescribed by the Council. 

In the absence of the Secretary a Secretary Pro Tem may 
be chosen, who shall be duly sworn. 

Section 6. Treasurer: The Treasurer shall keep full and 
accurate accounts of receipts and disbursements in books be- 
longing to the Fellowship, and shall deposit all moneys and other 
valuable effects in its name, and to its credit, in such ae 
as may be designated by the Council. 

He shall disburse the funds of the Fellowship as may be 
ordered by the Council, taking proper vouchers therefor, and 
shall render to the President and the Council at its regular meet- 
ings, or whenever they may require it, an account of all his 


transactions as Treasurer and of the financial condition of the 
Fellowship. 

He shall give the Fellowship a bond in a sum and with 
sureties satisfactory to the Council for the faithful discharge of 
the duties of his office and for the restoration to the Fellowship 
in case of his death, resignation or removal from office of all its 
books, papers, vouchers, money or other property of whatever 
kind in his possession. 


Article XI 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Section 1. The Council may appoint an Executive Com- 
mittee which shall meet at regular periods or at the call of its 
Chairman. 

Section 2. Such Committee shall have such duties and exer- 
cise such powers as may be delegated to it by the Council, and it 
shall have the authority to exercise all the powers of the Council 
when at any time a quorum fails to attend any regular or special 
meeting thereof. 

Section 3. Minutes of the acts and proceedings of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be kept in a proper record book and sub- 
mitted to the Council at its next meeting. 


Article XII 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


_. The Council may in its discretion from time to time appoint 
an Executive Officer and determine his title. He shall have 
general charge of the work of the Fellowship. He shall, how- 
ever, at all times be subject to such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Council. 


Article XIII 
FILLING OF VACANCIES 


Section 1. If a vacancy occurs in the Council by the resigna- 
tion or death of a member appointed by a member denomination, 
such vacancy shall be filled by the denomination entitled to the 
representation in the Council. 

Section 2. If a vacancy occurs in the Council by the resig- 
nation or death of a member appointed by the Council prior to 
the annual meeting of the Fellowship in 1935, or if the vacancy 
occurs thereafter among those elected by the Fellowship, the 
Council may fill the vacancy by election for the unexpired term. 
The Council shall also have the power to fill any other vacancy 
occurring among the officers, committees, commissions or in any 
other office under the jurisdiction of the Fellowship. 


Article XIV 
AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at 
any regular or special meeting of the Fellowship, provided that 
at least three months’ notice shall be given in writing to each 
member of the Fellowship and published at least twice in re- 
ligious journals representing the member bodies, the last pub- 
lication being at least one month in advance of the meeting at 
which the proposed action is to be taken; and further provided 
that no amendment affecting the representation of any denomina- 
tion in the Council shall be passed without the approval of such 


member denomination. 
* * - Ok 


Ambiguity is telling the truth when you do not want to. 

The name of America is anonymous with Liberty. 

Most of the beautiful buildings of Boston are of the remi- 
niscent period of architecture. 

On her small feet scandals were tied. 

The digestive juices are the bile and the sarcastic juice. 

Both mea are aspirins for the same girl. 

When a person can not take a contagious disease he is said 
to be intoxicated. 

The king wore a scarlet robe trimmed with vermin. 

The whole world except the United States of America is 
in the Temperance Zone.—From Examination Papers collected 
by the Grade Teacher. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GORDON KENT AND UNION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I suggest that every time you print an article by Gor- 
don Kent in which he voices his unbelief in the God whose nature 
is Love and the individual life that transcends death and goes on 
up higher, just that much more do you (or does he) convince 
some of us Universalists that a merger with his kind of Unitari- 
anism would be folly and futile. 

If the Universalists would not join the Congregationalists 
with the Unitarians left out, please do not forget that there are 
also some Universalists who will not join the Unitarians with 
the other liberals of other faiths left out. What’s sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. 

Morrison Wiley. 

Chicago, Til. 

* * 
LO, THE POOR LIBERAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The March 11 copy of the Leader is crowded with so much 
that is good that I trust you will not think I am discriminating 
when I single out “Lo! the Poor Liberal.” 

It is just what I want to put into the hands of some young 
radicals who can not understand why I am not interested in 
crusades of revenge against the Insulls, et al. 

W. H. M. 

Joliet, Til. 

* * 


DWIGHT BRADLEY’S LAST ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dwight Bradley’s last article, ‘Lo, the Poor Liberal,” is the 
best thing a good writer has done for the Leader. Are we Uni- 
versalists going to back love or hate as the dynamic of social 
change? 

E. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


PRESENT-DAY COSMOLOGY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I appreciate your brief editorial excursions into the mys- 
teries of modern cosmology. It feels sort of restful to be lifted 
from the earth, with its not altogether happy situations, to dwell 
among the stars fora season. And with such guides as Jeans and 
Eddington we are assuredly in good company. 

There are some disappointments, however. For one thing, 
Laplace and his majestic theory of the earth’s origin have been 
junked. The earth, and everything in it, is the result of an acci- 
dent. It would be difficult to deny, I think, that this is the 
scientific position of both Jeans and Eddington, whatever their 
private opinion may be. Then we have the now famous Second 
Law of Thermodynamics, which hangs like a sword of Damocles 
over a threatened world. This “Law” seems to be the adversary, 
the destroyer, in fact the Satan of modern cosmology. But, 
with an “Irish wink,” scientists assure us that this newly dis- 
covered cosmic satan is not likely to break loose in our day; and 
so we may continue to enjoy our five-dollar bills—if we have any 
left. As for the Quantum Theory, which has made so profound 
an impression upon the scientific mind, if reduced to the language 
of the street-corner philosopher it seems to be not much else than 
the lately discovered hop-skip-and-jump behavior of the electron 
—a behavior the meaning of which is now engaging the leading 
minds of the world of science. 

Of the two great English interpreters of modern cosmology, 
James Jeans is, in my humble judgment, the better writer. But 
he refuses to accept the biocentric view of things. Life is an in- 
cident, and the universe can very well get along without it—a 
position which strongly reminds us of Huxley. But even Jeans 
arrives at the point where all traditional notion of law breaks 
down, and, half in jest, half in earnest, appeals for further ex- 


planation to ‘whatever gods there be.”’ ‘“The Mysterious Uni- 
verse’”’ shows that he has an open mind. 

Eddington, the Quaker, has a more highly developed spiritual 
nature. In “The Universe Around Us’’ he even goes out of his 
way to build a spiritual superstructure upon the cosmic founda- 
tion of the electron and the proton. No man realizes more 
clearly than he the limitations of science. And because, evi- 
dently, he suspects that without the spiritual life the universe 
would be meaningless, he is likely to become one of the cherished 
leaders of the next generation. 

Oluf Tandberg. 

Lewiston, Me. 

* * 
ARID LIBERALISM AND EASTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with interest the symposium in the March 11 
Leader on the best methods of presenting (some of the writers 
seem rather to suggest suppressing) the Haster message in church 
and Sunday school. 

The well worn phrase ‘‘arid liberalism” came rather sharply 
to me after reading some of the well intentioned suggestions. 

Would it not be more truly ‘“‘liberal”’ if those who take as 
““‘myths” and “legends” the recorded resurrection and appear- 
ances of Jesus would state at the same time that there are large 
numbers of recognized liberals who do not accept them ag legen- 
dary or mythical? 

And is not the devotion of one year’s Lenten ‘‘worship 
service” to ‘‘other religions’ and “mythology” (as for instance 
the “story of Odin who hung himself upon the Tree of Life, and 
gave his right eye so as to obtain knowledge for his people’’) 
decidedly ‘‘arid,’’ if this be substituted for a study of Jesus? 
Would such a substitution really help to “build up a deep re- 
ligious feeling?” 

William P. Merrill, whose liberality few would question, 
urges in his ‘Liberal Christianity,’ ““We must couple insep- 
arably with our indifference as to the form of his resurrection a 
deep and joyous certainty of his living presence, and of the 
reality of the hope of eternal ilfe.’’ 

Yes, let us all emphasize this certainty and this reality, and 
we shall probably find scant time or inclination to substitute the 
story of Odin hanging himself upon the Tree of Life. 

Bertha G. Woods. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 


* * 


EDUCATE THESE MINISTERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


Has the Y. P. C. U. outlived its usefulness? Are we going 


to let it die? These questions are troublesome to me because on 
every side there are evidences of decay of a once mighty depart- 
ment of the Universalist Church. Have we forgotten that the 
Young People’s Christian Union was the training school of 
many of our past and present denominational leaders? 

Oh, that our ministers throughout the country might be 
awakened to the plight of this splendid liberal youth movement. 
Once we could boast about 10,000 members, to-day there are less 
than 2,500. Let us recall the fact that it was the Y. P. C. U. 
which started and built many of our churches. It saddens me 
to think that there is not even any more field work done because 
finances will not permit it. 

What will become of the organization unless we educate 
our ministers to be sympathetic to the work? At present [ fear 
there is a general feeling of indifference toward the Y. P. GC. U. 
This must be overcome! Many parishes have young men and 
women who never hear what the Y. P. C. U. is all about? Why? 
The ministers will not be bothered with the organization. It 
really is tragic. 

Let us try to have a rebirth of the spirit of former days. 
Get the crowds out to the conventions and institutes. Let each 


OO 
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unioner be proud of his membership. Youth needs this or- 
ganization as never before. God give us vision to see the folly 
of not providing for the boys and girls! What good will all our 
dreams about the “Free Church” do if we fail to build its pillars 
now? 
J. Stewart Diem. 
New York University, New York City. 
* * 


A SUGGESTION FOR AN EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been wondering if you could not treat, editorially, 
with a different emphasis, the thought which is too frequently 
heard expressed, that we are witnessing ‘‘a breakdown in morals 
and in religion.’” The emphasis which I have in mind would 
stress the thought of, instead of a “breakdown,’’ which implies 
a collapse, unless stayed, a stream the surface of which is 
momentarily solidified by reason of low temperatures (in morals 
and religion), but with the flow of its essential life continuing, 
though restricted, underneath. Spring comes on (a new spring- 
time, cosmic and evolutionary, backed by the quickening of a 
new cyclic impulse from the Eternal), the higher temperatures 
“break up” the solid surface, freeing it for a normal flow in the 
direction of its essential purposes, utilizations in service to the 
life it can be put into touch with along the course pursued under 
the law of its destiny. As a ‘“‘break up’’ a normal, noble, useful 
future is envisioned and possible. As a “‘breakdown,” well, the 
view is negative and untrue, I believe, and unworthy of our ac- 
ceptance. 

(Gs Jel lie 


* * 
DRIVE FOR MISSIONS GONE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
‘ The Laymen’s Commission is utterly right in the basic 
principles it lays down concerning the relations of the religions 
of the world. 
Dr. L. J. Shafer is entirely correct in saying there can ke no 
“real drive’ in missions on that basis. 
The answer? 
The drive for missions is gone. 
XK 
Los Angeles, California. 
* * 


A GOOD REPORTER ON AUBURN, MAINE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A neighbor said to the writer 1ecently, “If you keep on at 
your church ag you have thus far this winter you will be obliged 
to provide extra parking space, for there is hardly a day or eve- 
ning when there are not from eight to fifteen cars parked about 
thecorner.” This from onenot connected with Elm Street Church 
tells its own story. There are good reaons for this, and at the 
foundation is a board of efficient business trustees who are on 
their job all the time seeking to protect and promote the life of 
the parish. Those who know Mr. and Mrs. Cate will realize 
that they are doing all io their power to further the interest and 
influence of the church and, backed ag they are by loyal workers 
in the Circle, the Social Clut, compored of an untiring body of 
young people, a live Sunday school and enthusiastic bodies of 
Y. P. C. U. members, the result seen is readily understood. For 
the second year the ladies are providing two dinners a week to 
undernourished children selected by the school nurse and a live 
police matron, and fully seventy are being helped to better 
physical conditions. Best of all, no canvass has been made for 
funds to carry on this Christian service, voluntary contributions 
supplying what is wanted. In this there is no thought of in- 
fluencing any child, as they come from the homes of all faiths 
and no faith, and are served solely to aid in restoring to better 
condition. The singers of the two cities heartily joined with our 
own in putting on the opera, “Lantern Land,” and, though 
coming just at the close of the worst storm of the winter, a large 
and enthusiastic audience greeted the singers. The costumes 
were all brought from Japan by Mr. Cate, and the scenery and 


decorations were all expressive of the Japanese life. These were 
all prepared by our own members and the chorus trained by a 
veteran of long experience. By special invitation this opera has 
been repeated in two grange halls a few miles out to aid them in 
their desire to serve their members and those near by. During 
Lent services are being held in four of our churches, the second 
in our own, telling of hearty co-operation in special religious 
services. One reading this letter will realize at once that interest 
in church activities is fully maintained. Congregations for the 
year exceeded those of former years. When one appreciates the 
significance of the discouraging and disheartening conditions sur- 
rounding all industries and rural life, there is cause for thanks- 
giving that spiritual activities can be so well sustained. In the 
hope for better days for all there is desire to carry on still more 
earnestly in promoting the kingdom of righteousness along 
lines in harmony with the faith we cherish. 
Te: 


* * 


. DEAN SKINNER’S GRANDMOTHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was greatly interested in the copies of the Christian Leader 
reporting the inauguration of my cousin, Dean Skinner. Supple- 
menting what you write of his ancestors let me say the thread 
of Universalism is found again in a book “(Our Woman Workers,”’ 
being chapters on the work of American women during the Civil 
War. I quote from the chapter dedicated to my grandmother, 
Harriet Skinner Blanchard: ‘‘In 1870 she organized the Woman’s 
Christian Association, which had for its object the improvement 
of the moral, social and religious condition of that class of women, 
in the District of Columbia, who needed a helping hand to save 
them from want and degradation. Mrs. Blanchard says: ‘I 
have literally worked night and day for the Home, and trust 
that, by the Grace of God, I have lightened the burden of many 
a sin-sick and suffering sister.’ Mrs. Blanchard further says 
that the women of the Universalist parish in Washington paid the 
first money ($200) into the treasury.” 

Norma Fuller Hawkins. 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 


LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The “Laymen’s Movement’? has unmeasured possibilities. 

If the plan were adjusted to “study circles’? rather than 
church services, and made available to individuals and small 
groups, hundreds of centers of Universalism could be established 
where we have one or more interested persons. 

Sheldon Shepard. 
Los Angeles, California. 
* |* 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I rejoice over your comment relative to the Oxford Move- 
ment. Any student of the genuine movement under John Henry 
Newman will strongly object to the unfair appropriation. I see 
almost no connection and I most heartily agree with your query, 
“Why Call It Oxford Movement?” 

Gs 


* * * 


WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? 


The story is told of a father who undertook to tell his small 
son what a Christian was like, and who was greeted, when he was 
through, with the rather startling question, ‘“‘Father, have I ever 
seen a Christian?’ If the question was a bit disconcerting, the 
wise father, we are sure, would not resent it. And it is the kind 
of question that none of us should run away from. Looking at 
our lives from day to day people ought to be able to form sone 
sort of idea of what a Christian was like from what they see in us, 
If they do not it is just too bad for the profession we make.-— New 
Outlook (Toronto, Canada). 
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Trends in Religion 


Recent Social Trends. Report of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Research Committee. 
Vol. II. Chapter XX. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co.) 


Religion in Our Time. By Gaius Glenn 
Atkins. (Round Table Press. $2.75.) 


The chapter on changes in religious 
organizations in the ‘Social Trends’ re- 
port is one of many which would interest 
our readers. We have already reviewed 
the main conclusions of the Report and, 
separately, the chapter on Education. 
But chapters on Attitudes, the Family, 
Childhood and Youth, Public Welfare 
Activities, Government and Society, to 
name only a few, are equally deserving of 
close study. 

The chapter on Religion has the limita- 
tion that it undertakes specifically to deal 
with outward organization, and the most 
important interests of religion are not 
necessarily included in even a compre- 
hensive review of group activities. But 
the chapter does deal realistically with 
religious institutions and it shows us how 
thoroughly statisticians have analyzed the 
institutional aspects of religious change. 
Dr. Luther Fry, an expert in formulating 
and interpreting statistical data, is re- 
sponsible for the greater part of the chap- 
ter, but the concluding section on Pro- 
grams of the Local Churches was prepared 
by Prof. H. Paul Douglass, author of 
several valuakle studies of church co- 
operation, city churches, etc. 

Beside this chapter we have placed Dr. 
Atkins’s book, ‘‘Religion in Our Time,” 
because he succeeds so admirably in 
making dry bones live. Dr. Atkins tells 
the story of Protestant religion in its major 
manifestations in the United States in the 
last forty years. He tells his story not as 
an outsider who has assembled clippings 
and books, but as a participant, yet he 
succeeds in concealing the autobiographical 
spectator and becomes the almost anony- 
mous historian. With gentle irony, a keen 
sense of humor, a detachment which is now 
(one infers) rather a happy experience for 
one who never could have been content to 
follow conventional patterns, and with 
clear insight into the relative values of the 
ingredients of American Protestantism, he 
draws in bold outlines all the more striking 
trends and at many points uses the ma- 
terial of biography to give concreteness to 
his picture. It is an excellent supplement 
to the sociological study given us in the 
Hoover Report; it was reviewed in our 
editorial columns when it appeared. 

Dr. Fry’s chapter surveys the “conflict”’ 
between religion and science, the decline 
of emphasis upon dogma (made clear in 
mergers involving denominations which 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


have inherited different creeds), the changes 
of habit, especially with reference to 
Sabbath observance, the rise of a vigorous 
social conscience in the churches, and the 
place of religion in the magazine reading 
of the nation. With reference to the last, 
it is interesting to note that the number of 
religious articles (relatively to those on 
other subjects) now appearing in a rep- 
resentative group of magazines is lower 
than it was in 1910 but higher than at any 
time since the World War. 

The period under review, roughly the 
last twenty years, is shown to have been 
one of great uncertainty and change, in 
beliefs, attitudes, and standards. How 
have the churches fared? Some enlight- 
ening facts are brought out. First, the 
total number of church members has been 
growing at almost exactly the same rate 
as the population, and it represents steadily 
55 per cent of the inhabitants. (In passing 
may we draw attention to the implications 
of one statement, ‘“‘The denominational 
policy of apportioning assessments on the 
basis of a congregation’s membership 
makes for conservatism in such figures.” 
What would the Apostle Paul have said, in 
his concern for the “collection for the fel- 
lowship of the saints,’ about any such 
polite reference to the juggling of figures 
to evade assessment?) 

To-day, as was true a generation ago, 
there are about five women to four men 
on church membership rolls. Seventy- 
three per cent of colored women and 62 
per cent of white women are church mem- 
bers. A smaller proportion of Negro 
men than of white men are members. 
Contrary to common belief, the proportion 
of people who belong to church is higher 
in cities than in rural areas. (Query, is this 
because, generally speaking, the Catholic 
population is in the cities rather than in 
the country?) In the far west fewer are 
church members than in any other part 
of the country, only three in ten, in fact, 
in Washington, Nevada and Montana. 

Of the many (212) denominations, fifty 
have fewer than a thousand members, and 
nearly fifty more have less than five 
thousand. Naturally statistical inquiries 
proceed to deal more inquisitively with 
the twenty-four “denominations” possess~ 
ing more than 200,000 members each. 
Sociologists in Jesus’ day would not have 
even listed the Nazarene’s followers as a 
significant group. The Roman Catholic 
Church has thirteen and a quarter million 
(of thirteen years of age and older), and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is next with 
3,700,000. There is, however, no state in 
which Roman Catholics constitute a ma- 
jority of the population (Rhode Island and 
New Mexico are nearest such a situation, 
at 47 per cent each), whereas nine southern 
states have a majority of their people 
in Protestant church membership, North 


Carolina being highest with 73 per cent. 
In Utah four-fifths of all the people are 
Mormons, or enrolled as such. 

‘Dr. Fry gives a good deal of space to 
“church wealth.’ In twenty years, to 
1926, the value of church edifices more than 
doubled. But it appears that the churches 
adopted the financial habits which have 
now been shown to be disastrous for the 
country, for their indebtedness jumped 
from eight and a half per cent of the 
value of their buildings in 1906 to 11.8 per 
cent in 1926. Religion is estimated con- 
servatively as absorbing more than one 
per cent of the entire income of the popu- 
lation although nearly half the people have 
no formal connection with any religiqus 
organization. It is to be noted that eighty 
cents of every dollar are spent for local 
self-support, while twenty cents go to mis- 
sions and benevolences. ‘Self support’ 
has increasingly meant expensive build- 
ings, more elaborate public worship, pro- 
motion or publicity, and religious educa- 
tion. While this distribution is the same 
as that for pre-war years, there was a 
period of some years during and following 
the war when great ‘‘drives” raised large 
sums for various purposes, but chiefly for 
benevolences and expansion. This period 
developed the large secretariat groups and 
co-operative efforts in promotion work, and 
of late years the churches have had to 
choose between a reduction of such “‘over- 
head”’ and an increase of debt. 

Again one can not but wonder whether 
the concern which the Christian Church 
has always felt for self-perpetuation, ef- 
fective presentation of its message, and 
generous service has not been unduly in- 
fluenced by our American genius for or- 
ganization, efficient bureaucracy, and 
competitive maintenance of prestige. That 
religious organizations should take on the 
features of vested interests is a menace to 
their prophetic service in the future. Dr. 
Fry’s figures make one pause. 

The training of ministers is an aspect of 
church life which must determine the im- 
pact of the churches on the nation’s life. 
Only five out of eight white clergymen, 
and only one out of four in Negro churches, 
claim to be graduates of college or seminary, 
and the proportion of graduates is actually 
decreasing. One discouraging fact is that 
out of fifty prominent Protestant semi- 
naries studied thirteen have not changed 
their graduation requirements in the last 
twenty years. 

It appears that if missions depended 
on living donors their work would be even 
more seriously curtailed, for financial 
reasons, than has been the case. Five large 
societies found 4.6 per cent of their income 
was from invested funds in 1909, but by 
1929 the proportion had risen to 10.9 per 
cent, 

(Continued on page 380) 
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Sunday School earch Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


A CHILD’S PRAYER 


Children think in pictures—in concrete 
things, not in abstractions and doctrines. 
Most people recognize this truth in class- 
teaching. Likewise, if the child is to com- 
mune with God, the prayer thoughts must 
come from the world in which he lives— 
from his interests, his experience, his de- 
Sires. . 

The child’s world changes as he grows. 
In thinking of the junior child let us re- 
member that he lives in a world of fun, 
frolic and action, and that to him strength 
and deeds mean more than anything else. 
In formulating our prayer for children at 
this state of development, then, we shall 
see toit that: 

(1) The subjects for prayer are directly 
in the world of his interest and experience. 

(2) The method of offering the prayer is 
such that it provides for the intelligent 
co-operation of the child. Most juniors 
love to come to school, but the orthodox 
phraseology used so often by the adult— 
“O Lord, we thank Thee for permitting us 
once again to gather together in Thy holy 
place’’—may not be the way that a junior 
would express his thanks. Whereas the 
simple statement made by the leader, ‘‘For 
the happiness we find in being here again, 
with our friends about us,’”’ and the chil- 
dren’s response, ‘‘We thank Thee, Lord,” 
may be a more natural and a more real 
way of expression to the child. 

Let us follow the manner of Jesus’ prayer 
by stating one thought at a time quite 
clearly, but briefly. Let us beware of 
packing too many ideas into our prayer. 
A prayer for a junior child does not need 
to be much more than a minute in dura- 
tion. 

We must all remember that it is essential 
that the child-mind shall understand each 
thought in our prayer. The method of 
conducting the prayer is as important as 
the subject for prayer.—From “Prayers for 
Junior Worship,” Godfrey S. Pain. 


ee ok 


DOWN IN MAINE 


“It was a dark and stormy night” in 
South Paris. A heavy rain-fall on top of 
snow made the going very bad. In spite 
of this, however, some sixty persons from 
near by and from towns a score of miles 
distant, came together in the vestry of the 
Methodist church to think about religious 
education. 

It was my privilege to meet with this 
group and have the first half hour to tell 
what the church school is aiming to do 
to-day. The question period, supposed to 
be half an hour in length, ran way over the 
time allotted to it as problem after problem 
was discussed. : 

There were in the group Methodists, 
Baptists, Congregationalists and Uni- 


versalists. For the meeting was the 
monthly Institute of Religious Education, 
sponsored by the Ministers’ Federation of 
Norway, South Paris and adjacent towns. 
There were leaders present from large and 
small schools and their keen interest in 
improving the character of their work 
was a delight. 

The following day spent at the parsonage 
in Norway made me realize anew the 
many calls for service which ministers and 
their wives are answering every day. A 
rap at the side door and a boy scout came 
in for a friendly call to check up on his 
credits with the scout master. A phone 
ring and some one asked for a talk on 
Temperance at the next high school as- 
sembly. There were other interruptions, 
between which Mr. Rheiner worked on 
next Sunday’s sermon and prepared for 
an afternoon funeral, and Mrs. Rheiner 
made ready for her weekly Story-telling 
Hour at the public library in the afternoon. 

That evening some forty Universalist 
church school teachers from this section 
and a distance away met in the vestry of 
our Norway church for supper. After it, 
tables were removed and a large circle was 
formed. A blackboard was set up and for 
over an hour we talked together about 
some of the principles of teaching. Nor 
was there any hesitation about asking 
questions or making comments in this 
group, either. I learned many things 
akout the conscientious work being done 
by teachers and officers in this district. 

The following night in Brunswick Mr. 
and Mrs. Glenn MclIntire invited the 
teachers and officers of the church school 
to meet in their home. A March wind 
howled outside. But a cheery fire on the 
hearth and a group of persons all in- 
terested in what and how to teach in the 
school made us forget the wind and the 
rain. 

Sunday was spent at Congress Square 
Church, Portland. Church school at ten 
o’clock began with an impressive worship 
service in which the vested church school 
choir of twenty-four singers marched to the 
platform and sat facing the school. It was 
good to see among the teaching group in 
each department young people who have 
had their college or normal training, back 
now in Portland and active again in the 
life of the church. 

There was a fine congregation at church 
service an hour later. The service of wor- 
ship and the sermon were both worthy of 
it. It has become the custom here for 
children of primary and junior age to at- 
tend the first part of the morning church 
service, and sit in the family pew with 
parents until the minister says, “Now we 
will meet the children.’”’ Then from all 
over the church they rise and go forward 
to the front pews. After a ‘“‘Good morn- 


ing, boys and girls,” to which the group 
responds, the minister speaks to them for 
about three minutes, then steps down from 
the platform and shakes hands with each 
child as he turns and passes down the aisle 
to go to the vestry for a story period. 
There were twenty-six in the group this 
Sunday. As I watched them in this ser- 
vice and realized the loyalty to the church 
and the interest in good living which was 
being fostered there, I found myself wish- 
ing that more of our churches might build 
for the present and the future in such a 
wholesome and constructive way. 
S. M.A. 
* * 


SCHOOLS THAT ARE STANDING BY 


The week ending March 16 brought 
contributions to the G. S. S. A. from six 
more church schools: 

Washington, D. C. 

North Weymouth, Mass. 

Yarmouthport, Mass. 

Gorham, N. H. 

Bethel, Vt. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

* * 


A FRIEND OF YOUTH 


A loyal Universalist in the Middle West, 
eighty-three years young, sends her con- 
tribution with these words: ‘I expect my 
interest and enthusiasm over the work of 
the G. 8. 8. A. equals that of many of the 
younger people. I can not do all I should 
like to do, for I have no funds backing me, 
or even a war pension. I depend upon 
Christmas remembrances and an occa- 
sional check from some good relative. .. . 
My kindest regards go to all the Publishing 


House family.”’ 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Dora J. Brown, superintendent of 
our Charlestown, Mass., church school, 
recently sent a letter to the parents of each 
pupil in her school. In it she explained 
the purpose of her worship services during 
Lent—to cultivate the habit of prayer— 
and she suggested concrete ways in which 
the parents might co-operate with this 
plan in the home. 


The church school at Indianapolis pub- 
lishes a News Bulletin, copies of which 
reach our office as it comes from the 
“press.”” In it are announcements of 
events, items of interest to members, in- 
cluding an occasional word of what Uni- 
versalist schools throughout the country 
are doing, gleaned from Search Lights 
page in the Leader. Sometimes there is 
printed a statement about the worship 
service; once a new hymn, not in the hymn 
books, appeared that all might learn it. 
Again there is a bit of poetry, some 
thought-provoking proverbs, or a brief 
article on some subject of importance. 
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SHOULD THE REPEAL AMEND- 
MENT BE RATIFIED?—YES 


Howard H. Dawes 


Through general observations I have 
come to the following conclusions regard- 
ing the adoption of the Twenty-first 
Amendment: 

Social conditions have not improved 
since the enactment of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Many call to our attention 
that the so-called corner saloon has dis- 
appeared, but in its place we find the 
speakeasy located in almost any type of 
district—some even in our most desirable 
residential sections. The speakeasy, be- 
cause of its location not being generally 
known, easily harbors criminals, and many 
are, in fact, vice dens. 

The daily newspapers bring out very 
clearly the corruption which is now preva- 
lent in the police departments, civil 
governments, and courts. It is needless 
to elaborate on this phase, other than to 
offer as an example a court procedure with 
which I am personally acquainted. A cer- 
tain young man was drawn for jury duty in 
a county court near Boston. As the trial 
proceeded he and two other jurors were 
surprised to learn that they were in a jury 
which had to pass judgment on their own 
bootlegger. The bootlegger was ac- 
quitted. 

Before the enactment of the Eighteenth 
Amendment in 1919 a very small quantity 
of liquor was manufactured in the home. 
Now, many families pride themselves upon 
the quality of the liquors which they have 
manufactured. Likewise it follows that 
these liquors are used in entertainment of 
guests. It is in such an atmosphere that 
children accept drinking as essential to 
sociability. 

The child matures and enters high 
school and college. There he attends 
parties where the bringing in and drinking 
of liquors are, according to reports from 
students, common practise. These con- 
ditions are accepted by those in attendance 
as necessary for a good time, and little, if 
any, thought is given to the fact that they 
are doing wrong. To my knowledge, such 
conditions did not exist prior to the adop- 
tion of the prohibition amendment. 

The marked increase in the number of 
prisoners in penitentiaries is due largely to 
violation of the prohibition amendment. 
The study of case after case indicates that 
the offenders were minors; they fell into the 
clutches of the law when operating with 
gangsters and liquor racketeers who of- 
fered easy ways to earn money. These 
prisoners, added to the many youths now 
engaged in unlawful liquor traffic, create 
an unfortunate condition which might be 
greatly eliminated by the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

We all know that certain individuals 


feel that the drinking of alcoholic beverages 
has to be a feature of every day living, 
and therefore liquor is obtained from any 
convenient source. These drinkers may be 
contented with only light wines and beers, 
or they may demand intoxicating liquors. 
It is better to have them procure alcoholic 
beverages which are made under govern- 
ment regulations than to endanger their 
lives by drinking that which may be 
poisonous. 

I recognize the fact that the failure 
of prohibition is not because of the pur- 
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poses underlying it, but due principally to 
disobedience and lawlessness on the part 
of many citizens. Liquor racketeering 
and the maintenance of speakeasies can 
be more easily combated after ratification 
of the Twenty-first Amendment. Rati- 
fication will also promote respect for the 
laws of our country by a greater majority 
of the population—especially among young 
people. I believe that it will be for the 
benefit of the country at large to ratify 
the Twenty-first Amendment so that the 
methods of liquor control may vary 
according to sentiment in the various 
states. 

(Note: The contrary view will appear 
next week.) 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Faith House future is assured: 
the returns from Ruth Downing’s seed sowing and the volunteer helps of 
friends and Friendly House workers, have been more abundant than seemed 


possible. 
time is ripe for purchase. 


2. If we can own Faith House, the way is clear before us. 
Who will help?— Hannah J. Powell. 


1. Because in two years of unofficial endeavor, 


The 


KEEPING YOU INFORMED 


We have tried to keep Mission Circles 
informed of what is going on in our various 
fields. From time to time letters have 
gone to Mission Circle presidents concern- 
ing the work in Japan. A long, rather in- 
timate letter went out from headquarters 
last week. This was from Georgene Bowen, 
and gave an excellent picture of life in 
Blackmer Home. 

We are now mimeographing the story 
of Faith House. It is a thrilling story, 
and one in which every member of our 
Association will be keenly interested. 
Miss Powell asks for volunteers to go to 
Faith House for the summer and carry on 
the work already started there. Most of 
all, it is her desire that the little cottage 
shall be owned by the W. N. M. A. A 
very small sum should buy it, and if you 
are interested, and will write to head- 
quarters, detailed information can be se- 
cured about its purchase. 


We trust when the questionnaires are- 
returned to our national chairmen, the 
reports will say, “Letters from head- 
quarters used and enjoyed,’’ because that: 
is our purpose in sending them out. 

* * 


RE-THINKING MISSIONS 


In paper cover—price 35 cents per copy ~ 
if delivered, 40 cents by mail. We havea 
limited supply on hand. Send for your- 
copy to-day. 

*  O* 

Ruth Downing says: ‘“Were Christmas 
cards ever as pretty as they were this year?” 
It doesn’t seem so to me, but perhaps it was 
just because every one that came this. 
Christmas seemed more than usual to ex- 
press thoughtfulness and loyalty and a. 
pledge of spiritual co-operation. Will 
you please ask the Leader to thank every 
one for me until I can do it personally?’ 
Ruth needs a new ribbon for her typewriter.. 
We almost missed this. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


St. Albans.—As minister of the Con- 
vention Church, Unit No. 1, located here, 
the Superintendent preached in this city 
Sunday morning, Feb. 5. He was the 
guest of Rev. and Mrs. Fred H. Cole. 
He made several calls and did some pub- 
licity service. The Lend-a-Hand Society 
met Jan. 3 with Mrs. L. J. Brown and Feb. 
7 with Mrs. W. G. Handley. Feb. 1 mem- 
bers celebrated the eighty-first birthday of 
Mrs. H. L. Chamberlin, a devoted Uni- 
versalist who has been ill for several 
months. Marshall H. Alexander has re- 
tired as municipal judge. Selden S. Wat- 
son spoke recently at an annual insurance 
meeting in Barre. Mrs. Guy F. Barker is 
chaplain and chapter chairman of national 
defense of Bellevue Chapter D. A. R. 
Rev. Harold Scott spoke at the Lions Club 
Feb. 2, organized a club at Johnson Feb. 
13 and one later at Enosburg Falls. Jo- 
seph L. Denison died Feb. 18. * * Bellows 
Falls.—The Superintendent preached at 
the United Church Feb. 12, visited the 
church school and talked to the Fellow- 
ship Group in the evening. Rev. Herbert 
R. Livingston has been a very fair-minded 
leader of this federated society. Rev. 
Frances A. Kimball spoke before the local 
league of Women Voters Feb. 6, and re- 
ported regarding the School of Interna- 
tional Affairs held in Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Paul F. Swarthout, Baptist, Brattle- 
boro, spoke on “Religious Education in 
the Home” at the Mothers’ Club Feb. 16. 
Miss Margaret C. Bolles conducted courses 
on church school administration at the 
Saxton’s River and Bellows Falls Com- 
munity School of Religious Education 
Jan. 26 to Feb. 23, six sessions. Miss 
Bolles was one of the leaders at the Black 
River Youth Council, Ludlow, Feb. 28 to 
March 1, for high school and older youth 
of Ludlow, Proctorsville, Cavendish and 
Chester. The school cabinet held its 
monthly supper Fek. 6. The Congrega- 
tional parish has a fund for the church 
school library. Miss Charlotte Blood led 
short discussions of the world’s great re- 
ligions at the Fellowship Group meeting 
Feb. 26. The Universalist church de- 
partment held a meeting Feb. 12. The 
United Women’s Society held a supper 
Feb. 23. Almon I. Bolles has been 
reappointed judge of the Rockingham- 
Bellows Falls municipal court. * * An- 
dover.—Mr. Pennoyer carried out an all 
day speaking program here Feb. 17, visit- 
ing the Simsbury, Peaseville, Andover and 
Boynton schools during the day and giving 
a lecture to a largely attended community 
meeting in Grange hall in the evening. 
Rey. Harry A. Farrar has been dreaming of 
unity programs here. For one thing the 
large Finnish population are variously or- 
ganized into a Farmers’ Club, a Socialist 


Club and even a Communist Party as well 
as a Finnish Church Association. Miss 
Mary Hazeltine had charge of the young 
folks’ exercises and EH. W. Helberg of the 
general meeting. After the lecture the as- 
sembly voted unanimously to organize 
along the lines submitted by the speaker 
and to meet for that purpose at a date 
when he will be present again. Rev. 
Homer Bryant, Burlington, Baptist, state 
evangelist, preached in the Community 
Church Jan. 22 and made many calls. 
Rev. H. A. Farrar spoke at a Boy Scout 
meeting in Chester Feb. 12. * * Rochester. 
—Here the Superintendent preached Feb. 
19, spoke at the Sunday school and again 
at the Fellowship of Youth in the evening. 
Rev. George H. Cotton has been just in 
his leadership of this federated church. 
He has been elected a member of the 
Botanical Club of the state. His poem, 
“Sliding,’”’? appeared in the book, “‘The 
Heart of Vermont,’’ recently published at 
Sheldon, several have recently appeared 
in the Rutland Herald and other papers, 
and one was recently read over the radio 
from Schenectady. Mrs. Coffin is the 
district vice-president of the Religious 
Education Council, and the Windsor 
Council of Religious Education recently 
asked the local school to tell the secret of 
its being so well organized. The number 
of pupils enrolled is sixty-six, average at- 
tendance jorty-seven, with six classes. 
Mrs. Halbert Whitney is superintendent, 
and Miss Helen Huntington secretary- 
treasurer. The monthly school council 
was held with Mrs. Whitney Feb. 6. 
The three primary classes, taught by Mrs. 
Fay Martin, Mrs. F. R. Ainsworth and 
Miss Marion Hubbard, held a valentine 
party in the vestry Feb. 11, with twenty- 
five present; and the Pussy Willow Club 
of the school, Miss Priscilla Hubbard 
leader, held such a party Feb. 14 with 
Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Chase, and celebrated 
the thirteenth birthday anniversary of 
Edna E. Chase. The boys’ club met with 
Mr. and Mrs. Coffin Feb. 17. * * Stock- 
bridge.—Rev. Robert B. Blodgett, Pitts- 
field, preached in the union church here 
Feb. 5, 12, and 25, and Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer the afternoon of Feb. 19. * * East 
Calais.—The community pulpit which 
was planned for last autumn has been in 
service and the union church has keen 
waiting for a date when Mr. Pennoyer 
could be present for the dedication. This 
was Friday, Feb. 24, when the pupils of 
the local school co-operated. Laura Ab- 
bott and Phyllis Batchelder led in the 
Lord’s Prayer; Stanley Daniels was flag 
bearer and Beatrice Slayton, secretary of 
the Junior Community League, led in the 
salute and patriotic pledge; Wendell 
Kimball and Anna Chapin led in the so- 


cial welfare pledge; and Catherine Batch- 
elder and Clarence Clough, president 
and vice-president, respectively, of the 
Junior Community League, unveiled the 
pulpit. Besides Mr. Pennoyer, those 
who spoke briefly were Rev. Erwin Gordon 
Batten, minister, George Wheelock, mod- 
erator, Carroll J. Lamb, clerk, D. B. Dwin- 
ell, Sunday school superintendent, and 
Miss Eva May Barrows and Miss Mar- 
jory A. Rogers, public school teachers. 
It is now called the Wayside Community 
Pulpit. Sunday evening, Feb. 26, Rev. 
E. G. Batten had charge of the largely at- 
tended service, Rev. Walter J. Coates, 
former minister of the local Universalist 
church, read the scripture and offered 
prayer, and Rev. C. H. Pennoyer gave 
the sermon. The music was by a young 
people’s choir, directed by Mrs. D. B. 
Dwinell. Miss Mildred Warhurst is 
treasurer of the Junior League. The 
Community League held a supper and en- 
tertainment, Feb. 16, with Mrs. Sadie 
Kendall. The Convention Superintendent 
offered a stunt which the head of the Sun- 
day school reported did increase the at- 
tendance considerably. * * Barre.—The 
Superintendent preached here Suaday 
morning, Feb. 26, and spoke to the church 
school. Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, Unitarian 
associate minister at Montpelier, preached 
in exchange Feb. 19, and Rev. L. G. Wil- 
liams preached on “The Vanity of Fun- 
erals’” Feb. 5 and ‘‘Abraham Lincoln, 
Universalist,’ Feb. 12. There has been a 
noticeable increase in Sunday school at- 
tendance partly due to use of pictures and 
drama. There are eighty-five enrolled and 
the average attendance is now seventy. 
The minister is superintendent and there 
are eleven teachers. There was a George 
Washington party Feb. 25. Rev. L. G. 
Williams discussed Ibsen’s ‘A Doll’s 
House”’ at the evening Drama Hour Feb. 
5, Karol Capek’s ““R U R” Feb. 12, and 
O’Neill’s ‘Strange Interlude’ Fek. 19, 
and directed the presentation of the alle- 
gorical play, ““The Slave with Two Faces,”’ 
by Mary Caroline Davis, at the union civic 
religious service in the opera house Feb. 26. 
Mr. Williams directed ‘‘The Old Peabody 
Pew,” Kate Douglas Wiggin, given by 
Universalist players Feb. 15, and re- 
peated at Marshfield March 3, Plainfield 
March 8 and Williamstown March 9. 
Mrs. Williams was the speaker of the 
evening at the Mothers’ and Daughters’ 
Banquet, Feb. 9, at the Presbyterian 
church. As chairman of education in the 
Barre Woman’s Club, and one of the execu- 
tive board, Mrs. Williams organized a class 
in international relations which meets 
every Thursday, and also a child study 
group of mothers. Mr. Williams conducted 
the devotional exercises at the State House 
of Representatives in Montpelier Feb. 20. 
Troop 6 Universalist Boy Scouts cele- 
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brated its tenth anniversary Jan. 30, and 
the scoutmaster, Elwin Heath, gave out 
certificates to fifteen scouts. A ten year 
veteran’s pin was presented to Mr. Heath 
and a letter of appreciation was received 
from the national executive office. At a 
monthly Scout supper Feb. 28, Mr. Wil- 
liams gave an illustrated talk on North 
African countries. Homer C. Ladd pre- 
sided at a citizens’ meeting Feb. 15, and 
was elected moderator of the Republican 
caucus Feb. 16. Miss Beatrix Parks has 
become the industrial secretary of the 
Y.W.C. A.at Buffalo, N. Y. * * Bethel. 
The Unity Club met Feb.8 and 22. Mrs. 
W. C. Harvey was hostess to the White 
River Valley Ministers’ Association’ Feb. 
18. Mrs. C. D. Cushing is the chairman 
of the local chapter of the Red Cross. * * 
Brattleboro.—Young People’s Day was 
celebrated Feb. 19, when at the morning 
service short sermons were given by Paul 
Bushnell, Evelyn Pettee, Ralph Eames 
and Evelyn Kall, and in the evening the 
Y. P. C. U. were hosts to young people’s 
societies of Brattleboro and West Brattle- 
boro, Rev. Paul F. Swarthout, Baptist, 
speaking on “‘The Sign of the Cross.” 
The Fireside Club put on a society circus 
Feb. 15, which was very successful. Ar- 
thur B. Whitney gave an illustrated talk 
on missionary work at Suffolk, Virginia, 
at the church school Fek. 5. Rev. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt gave the address Feb. 17 in 
honor of Union Defenders’ Night at G. A. 
R. Memorial Hall, with Col. H. E. Taylor 
Camp No. 11, Sons of Union Veterans, its 
Auxiliary, and Clara Barton Teat, Daugh- 
ters of Union Veterans, Legion and Spanish 
War Veterans attending ina body. Miss 
Gertrude Taft, Boston, religious educa- 
tion field worker for the A. U. A., spoke to 
the local teachers and officers Feb. 24. 
Clarence L. Stickney was toastmaster at 
the annual banquet of Windham-Windsor 
Council of Boy Scouts, in the parish house, 
Feb. 8. The Ladies’ Circle held an oyster 
supper Feb. 27. Protective Grange has 
bought the old Universalist church build- 
ing on Canal St., recently owned by the 
Red Men, and plans to convert it into one 
of the best Grange halls in the state. * * 
Cavendish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary met 
Feb. 8 with Mrs. Lydia Atherton. Mrs. 
Jane Butler has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Sunshine Society and enter- 
tained the Cavendish Chapter of the 
Dr Ae Re Jan. 5. * * Chester:—“V. EB. 
Sir George P. J.ovell’”’ assisted in the 
Knights Templars annual inspection of 
Beaumont Commandery No. 7, Bellows 
Falls, Feb. 28. Mr. Lovell also took part 
in the community service of dedication of 
the new organ at the Chester Baptist 
church Feb. 5. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
held a covered dish luncheon Feb. 2 with 
Mrs. P. E. Heald and Feb. 23 with Mrs. 
Elmer Warner. Percy E. Heald was a 
speaker at the Boy Scout Week supper, 
Baptist church, Feb. 11. * * Derby Line.— 
The annual meeting was held Jan. 11. 


This church united with others in the 
Week of Prayer in January, one service 
being held in this church. Rev. E. L. 
Conklin spoke at one of the meetings. 
When he spoke at a Universalist vesper 
service, Feb. 12, the South United Church, 
Rock Island, Que., omitted its service and 
joined with our folks. Solos were sung by 
W. W. Woodworth, baritone, and there 
was also a program of Negro spirituals. 
Dr. J. H. Puilip, Stanstead, Que., spoke 
on ‘“‘Child Welfare’ at the annual meeting 
of the P. T. A. in our church. A rum- 
mage sale was held in the vestry Feb. 8. 
Principal E. C. Amaron, Stanstead Col- 
lege, preached Sunday morning, Feb. 5. 
* * East Bethel.—Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached here Dec. 11 and 25, Jan. 8 and 
22 and Feb. 5 and 19. * * Hartland 
Three Corners.—Thirty Sunday school 
children were guests of Rev. William For- 
kell at the theater in Windsor Fek. 4. 
Mr. Forkell was showered with cards on 
his birthday Feb. 27. Rev. William F. 
Frazier, secretary Vermont Congrega- 
tional Church, preached Feb. 26. The 
men’s forum was permanently organized 
Feb. 8; seventy-five men were present 
Feb. 18 and again as many Feb. 27. * * 
Hartland Four Corners.—A revival of 
the old time annual festival, first held in 
1863, was given at the Universalist church 
Feb. 10, with attendance from many towns 
round about. C. W. Backus, J. Howard 
Flower and Fred Barbour, actors this 
time, had also taken part in 1912. The 
proceeds will be used to put electric lights 
in the church. Fifty attended the com- 
munity Sunday school Feb. 19, and 54 
Feb. 5. Rev. William Forkell preached at 
the Quechee Congregational church Feb. 
19. * * North Montpelier.—The little 
poem ‘‘Wild Plum Blooms,” by Rev. Wal- 
ter J. Coates, received the Sidney Lanier 
Memorial Award for the best poem on 
trees published during the year in Verse- 
craft magazine. Lewis D. Coburn has 
been again appointed a judge of the Wash- 


ington County Court. * * Rutland.— 
Church News 
PERSONALS 


Rev. Thomas Edward Potterton, D. D., 
pastor of the Church of Our Father, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., interviewed by the 
Brooklyn Eagle upon the occasion of his 
thirty-first anniversary as pastor March 19, 
gave most interesting comments on the 
changes that have taken place, especially 
in Greater New York, since he went there. 


Mr. and Mrs. George E. Etz, father and 
mother of our General Superintendent. 
will celebrate the golden anniversary of 
their marriage Sunday, March 26, at 
Hotel Allerton, Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. 
Etz will go to Cleveland for the day. 


Rev. Arthur M. Soule of Harrisville, 
R. I., Republican and Protestant, has been 
chosen by the town government, mainly 


Rev. Walter Thorpe was the chaplain of 
the Rutland-Proctor Community School 
of Religious Education, Feb. 19-24, speak- 
ing each night. His last address, there- 
fore, was in this capacity on Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 22, for the next afternoon 
he died. His death coming a few weeks 
after the first anniversary of the death of 
Rev. Arnold S. Yantis, makes his going all 
the more impressive. It is a great loss to 
all. Mrs. Pennoyer preached Feb. 26, as 
she had done Jan. 8, for the Methodist 
church when their pastor, Rev. Wm. H. 
Evans, was ill. Mr. Thorpe spoke to 
the Rotary” Club, West Rutland, Feb. 14, 
Ladies’ Aid Feb. 15 and Sons of Union 
Veterans of Civil War Feb. 21. Hespoke 
over the radio Feb. 7, as did Mr. Pennoyer 
Feb. 14. Earl B. Smith, secretary Ver- 
mont Lumber Dealers’ Association, spoke 
at Northeastern Dealers’ Association, 
New York City, Jan. 25. * * Spring- 
field.—Four young men, Robert Plumb, 
Byron Perry, Roger Whitcomb and 
George Poole, had charge of the service 
Feb. 19, giving short sermons. Rev. H. E. 
Latham plans to call four times a year in 
the homes of each of his parishioners. * * 
Woodstock.—The Men’s Cluk heard 
C. R. Lockard, assistant forester, State 
Forest Service, Feb. 21. * * Hunting- 
ville, Que.—The Willing Workers met 
recently at the home of Mrs. E. J. 
Harrison. * * North Hatley, Que.— 
Frank Dickie, who has lived two years in 
Russia, lectured at the church on “Soviet 
Russia” Feb. 25. Rev. E. T. Evans is 
helping to get a Boy Scout troop organ- 
ized. * * General Notes.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred A. Richardson, who were married at 
Brattleboro, Jan. 31, 1878, in the Uni- 
versalist church, by Dr. Moses Henry 
Harris, celebrated their fifty-fifth anni- 
versary in that town. A dinner was 
served in their honor and note was made of 
the occasion by ‘“‘Cheerio’’ on his morning 
program over the National Broadcasting 
Company chain. 
Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Catholic, to be a member of the local 
Work and Home Relief Bureau, organized 
under a new state law, and the bureau has 
elected him chairman. 


The church paper of All Souls Church, 
Brooklyn, announces the engagement of 
Robert E. Polk, whose address on Young 
People’s Sunday recently appeared in the 
Leader, to Miss Isobel MacKinnon. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, preached in Bridgeport, Conn., 
March 11, and on March 18 attended the 
ordination of Rev. Richard Byrd at 
Southold, L. I. 


In the following churches in Massa- 
chusetts the preachers arranged for Sun- 
day, March 19, by the State Superintend- 
ent were as iollows: Rev. Albert Ham- 
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matt, Springfield Second; Rey. William 
Couden, Medford; Rev. Newell C. May- 
nard, Haverhill; Rev. Lon Ray Call, Brain- 
tree; Rev. A. J. Torsleff, Weymouth; Rev. 
G. E. Huntley, D. D., Lowell, First; Rev. 
L. W. Coons, D. D., Peabody. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D.. pastor. Dr. Shepard has desig- 
nated Sunday, March 26, as Japan Friend- 
ship Day in the Los Angeles church. Spe- 
cial envelopes have been distributed, and 
educational work is being -done for the 
taking of an offering for the Universalist 
workin Japan. Loyalty to denominational 
activity and the importance of supporting 
the liberal forces of Japan are being em- 
phasized. 

Kansas 

Hutchinson.—Rev. W. G. Price, pas- 
tor. Young People’s Sunday was observed 
with a fine program. The sermon, on ‘“The 
Power of Silence,’”’ was delivered by Harold 
Melchert. Others who participated were 
Lora Miller, Sally Graves, Velve Kintzel, 
Mildred Rice, Darlene Kintzel, Barbara 
Price and Richard Miller. We have now 
the first Y. P. C. U. in twenty years. It 
started three months ago with six and ona 
recent Sunday we had eighteen at devo- 
tional service. Al Robertson has been 
elected vice-president and Wilma Arwood 
treasurer, which completes our corps of 
officers. Two young men of our group 
recently joined the church, which makes 
every member a church member. We are 
sending a good delegation to the Young 
People’s State Conference at Wichita. 
They will sponsor the sunrise service 
Sunday morning. 


Maine 


Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
The congregations at regular morning and 
special evening services are increasing. 
(The average attendance at church school 
since September has been about 95 per 
cent.) The Ladies’ Aid, the Mission Circle, 
and the Y. P. C. U. are all prospering. 
The Lenten Sunday evening services are as 
follows: March 5, union preaching service 
in First Baptist Church; March 12, medi- 
eval play, ‘“The Legend of the Holy Grail;”’ 
March 19, Rev. Milo G. Folsom of Pitts- 
field, Me., preaching; March 26, play, 
“The Bishop’s Candlesticks;’” April 2, 
union preaching service in this church with 
Rey. Elijah Mercer, the Methodist minis- 
ter, preaching; April 9, Haster cantata by 
the N. H. Fay High School Glee Club; 
and Easter Sunday evening, April 16, a 
play, ‘“The Half of My Goods.” Special 
services will also be held on Holy Thurs- 
day evening and Good Friday afternoon. 
We are carrying on the melting pot idea 
for old gold and silver articles. One of 
our trustees, Mr. E. C. Call, who is a 
jeweler, is handling this without cost to 
the church. Returns will be applied on 
our small parish indebtedness. 


Massachusetts 

Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. The annual meetings 
of the parish and church school, recently 
held, showed all bills paid and the budget 
for 1933, with the canvass not yet com- 
pleted, lacking only $500 of the amount 
required. The parish expenses for 1932 
were $20,120,57, with over 400 subscribers. 
Of this there was paid as the General Con- 
vention quota $791.20 and to the State 
Convention $341. There was also a con- 
tribution for Japan of $110. The Ladies’ 
Social Circle contributed $1,300 toward 
parish expenses, and the Z. E. H. Club, 
another woman’s club, $700. The church 
school showed an increase in enrollment 
and in percentage of attendance. The 
school now numkers 232 besides eighty-five 
in the cradle roll department. It is 
efficiently handled by Norwell A. Phillips, 
superintendent, and Mrs. L. L. Bullock, 
supervisor. It meets at the time of the 
morning service of the church and seems to 
have solved the problem of keeping up the 
membership of the school in a down-town 
church. Twenty-nine were received as 
members of the church. The Hon. Geo. 
R. Stobbs, ex-congressman, was elected 
chairman of the board of trustees and will 
welcome the Universalist General Conven- 
tion at its session in Worcester next Oc- 
tober. Dr. Etz was here recently counsel- 
ing with the Convention committee. The 
pastor is preaching a series of Lenten ser- 
mons on “‘Studies in the Life of Christ” 
with the following themes: 1. His Prepara- 


tion. II. His Proclamation. III. His 
Rrograms | lV. HismProgress) WV.) His 
Passion. VI. His Pre-eminence. 


Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor. 
On Sunday, Feb. 19, the young people took 
entire charge of the morning service. 
Members of the junior union rendered a 
special musical selection in the service. 
Nearly one hundred people sat down to 
the banquet tables at the annual parish 
meeting on March 14. A fine menu was 
prepared by a committee of ladies of the 
parish, and spring flowers with St. Patrick 
favors decorated the table. A group of 
young men waited on the tables and each 
table had in addition its hostess. Reports 
showed a busy year and each organization 
and department gave a fine report. Our 
parish, like all business organizations, has 
suffered from the depression, but with an 
all round reduction in the budget, the 
church is planning to go on with its good 
work. The attendance is well maintained, 
and special Lenten services are being held. 
Our church unites with the other churches 
of the city in special meetings during 
Passion Week. 

Medford.—The workers of the church 
school gave a surprise party at their 
monthly business meeting, March 13, to 
Miss Sara Graham of the kindergarten 
department, at the home of the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Ralph O. Silva. After the 
business meeting, Mrs. Lillian Drew, 


teacher of the women’s class, presented 
Miss Graham with a decorated basket, 
filled with many useful gifts. A bouquet of 
carnationsand a book of inspirational p>2ms 
were gifts from the school as a whole. 
An original poem by Miss Anna S. Tucker 
was read. Twenty friends attended. 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. Dr. Marvin has b2en preaching a 
series of sermons adapted to present 
conditions on the following topics: ‘““Na- 
ture’s Comeback and Man’s,” “Back to 
the Land,” “The Great Divide,’ ‘“‘Men 
and Machines,” ‘‘Between Two Worlds,” 
“Why People Are Returning to the 
Church,” ““The Gospel for To-day,” and 
“God’s Controversy with Man.” 


Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, 
D. D., pastor. The Unitarian-Universalist 
union has started out very well. The 
spirit of the two groups is fine and cordial. 
There are very few dissenters in the Uni- 
versalist church, at least, who profess to see 
horns and a tail on the Unitarians, and 
the vast majority are enthusiastic over 
the possibilities of spreading the gospel of 
liberalism in Detroit, and of rendering a 
greater service to the community. Our 
congregations have numbered about 300 
each Sunday sofar. The various organiza- 
tions within the two churches remain in- 
tact, for the time being, and will function 
as usual. The various operating details of 
the combination are to be handled by a 
“board of control,’ consisting of three 
members from each parish. 

East Liberty.—Our pastor, Rev. Verna 
Armstrong, completed her year’s work on 
Christmas Day and on New Year’s eve 
was married to Rev. Mr. Rheingans. The 
Sunday school will resumé its activities on 
March 26. We have two departments, 
senior and primary. The Willing Workers 
have held monthly meetings with interest- 
ing programs, including a Christmas pro- 
gram and tree at Christmas time. At the 
annual meeting in March the following 
officers were elected: President, Ruth 
Gillette; vice-president, Mrs. Lucy Bern- 
stein; secretary, Ella Wetherby; treasurer, 
Nettie Fling. The Mission Circle has met 
jointly with the Willing Workers, the last 
program being on our Southern work. 
The Y. P. C. U. has been holding regular 
meetings since October. In December 
they produced a play, “Closed Lips.” 
Young People’s Sunday was observed 
Feb. 26, the entire church:service being 
conducted by members of the Union. At 
its close a pot-luck lunch was served in the 
dining room. On Feb. 25 the young 
people surprised their leader, Mrs. Dora 
Bernstein, and presented her with a gift of 
china. On March 15 about fifteen of the 
group attended church at Horton, and they 
expect to go to Concord soon. 

Lansing.—Rev. Roscoe A. Walters, pas- 
tor. About twenty young men and 
women attend the regular Sunday evening 
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meetings of the Y. P. C. U. The young 
people had complete charge of the regular 
church service on Feb. 19. Our church 
suffered a great loss recently when Mr. 
and Mrs. Wade Cranston and daughter, 
Dorothy, moved from the city. The Y. P. 
C. U. lost its vice-president and devotional 
superintendent, the church school lost two 
able teachers, and the board of trustees 
lost a member. The fine spirit prevailing in 
this “outpost of liberalism’? was demon- 
strated last September when, with no 
minister to assist, they entertained the 
joint State Conventions of Universalists 
and Unitarians. Early in Novemker a 
cordial weleome was extended to Mr. and 
Mrs. Walters, at the beginning of their 
pastorate. A reception was given at the 
church. Over one hundred attended the 
first of our monthly church night suppers. 
Dr. Roger Etz gave a spirited address on 
“Applied Universalism.’ A silver tea 
sponsored by the mission organization 
early in January attracted a large number 
of the women. A men’s supper and round 
takle discussion of Stuart Chase’s ‘‘The 
New Deal,’ conducted by Dr. Edwin 
Bishop, proved interesting and instructive. 
Ohio 

Kent.—Despite increases in membership 
and attendance, the depression made it 
impossible for Kent to retain the services 
of a regular minister. Last fall a confer- 
ence between the trustees and the minister, 
Rey. Carl H. Olson, resulted in an agree- 
ment whereby Mr. Olson became ‘“‘stated 
supply” at a greatly reduced salary until 
he went to another pastorate. Mr. Olson 
continued his full pastoral relationship 
and assisted in making plans for the work 
after his departure. Mr. W. W. Warner 
and Mr. J. P. Mead served with Mr. 
Olson on the planning committee, and 
when Mr. Olson announced the date of 
his departure as the last of December, it 
was decided to continue regular services 
with the assistance of lay leaders, mem- 
bers of the Kent State College faculty and 
neighboring ministers. The Y. P. C. U., 
developed by Mr. and Mrs. Olson from 
five to eighteen members, planned a pro- 
gram which would assure its continued 
progress. This Union won the Ohio ef- 
ficiency contest a year ago. The farewell 
dinner tendered the minister and his wife 
expressed the high regard in which they 
were held. Mr. Frank Bechtle and Mr. 
Britton Johnson presented a resolution of 
regret on the part of the parish at their 
departure and of congratulation to the 
people of Cincinnati, where they were to 
continue their work for the Universalist 
Chureh. Mr. J. P. Mead extended the 
best wishes of the group and in its behalf 
presented the Olsons with a gift of gold. 
He spoke of the place which had been 
gained in the hearts of all the people of 
Kent, of the increased regard for the Uni- 
versalist church and of the important 
work accomplished among the young 
people. The Christmas services of the 


church were well attended both by the 
people of the church and by those of other 
churehes who desired to thus mark their 
esteem for our minister. The Christmas 
eve service began with a quartette of 
trumpeters playing carols from the tower 
of the church. At eleven o'clock the ser- 
vice proper began and included a pageant 
for the young people, written by Mr. 
Olson, and a scene representing old English 
caroling customs, arranged by Miss Pearl 
Warner, director of the choir. At Christ- 
mas vesper service Dr. George Cross 
Baner of Akron told the story of “The 
Other Wise Man.” Mr. Olson christened 
three children, and Dr. Baner christened 
the three months old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Olson. 

Cincinnati.—Rey. Carl H. Olson, pas- 
tor. Assuming the pastorate of this church 
after the resignation of Rev. Robert Cum- 
mins, the new minister and his family 
moved to Cincinnati during the week 
following Christmas. Mr. Olson’s first 
sermon as minister was delivered on New 
Year's Day, on “The Dynamo of Dif- 
ficulty.”” A dinner-reception was tend- 
ered Mr. and Mrs. Olson as the February 
observance of ‘‘family night,’ with be- 
tween fifty and sixty present. Vacancies 
in the offices of superintendent and sec- 
retary of the church school presented a 
primary difficulty and Mr. Olson assumed 
the duties of superintendent temporarily 
and Mr. Whitney Searcy, a student at the 
University of Cincinnati, became secre- 
tary. The school is progressing rapidly 
and the attendance has increased from 
twenty-nine to fifty-one in five weeks. 
Mimeographed weekly bulletins have 
been inaugurated, permitting the use of 
modern responsive readings prepared or 
selected by Mr. Olson. The bulletin has 
also made possible a worship service un- 
broken by announcements. The minis- 
ter’s calling area for each week is an- 
nounced by means of the calendar in the 
bulletin. Plans for an organization of older 
young people are under consideration, but 
the difficulties of distance in a large city 
have made it advisable to postpone plans 
for the formation of a Y. P. C. U. until 
fall, when a series of week-day meetings 


will be instituted. 
* * 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP AND 
WORLD ORGANIZATION 


In 1889 Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
prophesied a Permanent World Tribunal, 
or Supreme Court of Nations, for Inter- 
national Justice and Order, and to the 
end of his life, by speech and writings, he 
was a devoted advocate of this great 
cause. 

On Sunday afternoon, April 2, under the 
auspices of the First Church of Boston 
and the Lend a Hand Society, which was 
founded by Dr. Hale, there will be a public 
service in the First Church, at 8.45 o’clock, 
in memory of Dr. Hale and his prophetic 
vision, with an address by his close friend 


and co-worker, Edwin D. Mead. There 
is no one who can speak with such knowl- 
edge, or tell the story so well, as Mr. Mead. 

There will be an organ recital from 
3.45 to 4.05, by the distinguished organist, 
William E. Zeuch, and during the service 
anthems by his chorus of forty voices, 
including the Pilgrim’s Song by Tschai- 
kowsky, Mendelssohn's ‘““How Lovely Are 
the Messengers,” and the Hallelujah 
Chorus by Handel. 

A cordial invitation is extended by the 
church and the Lend a Hand Society to the 
public. 
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: Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister 
* of the Universalist church in One- 
onta, N. Y. 

Rev. Daniel Evans, D. D., of Bel- 
mont, Mass., is professor of Chris- 
tian Theology in Andover-Newton 
Theological School. 

Rey. Sheldon Shepard, D. D., is 
minister of the Universalist church 
in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rev. Charles E. Petty is a Uni- 
versalist minister living at Hop 
Bottom, Penn. 

E. B. are the initials of a lady in 
the South who has no especial 
reason to be anonymous except a 
* conviction that names should be 
* added only to longer and more pre- 
* tentious literary efforts. 
* 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 374) 

It is probably not generally known that 
hospitals under religious auspices are in- 
creasing in number more rapidly than 
those under any other auspices. In twenty 
years the bed capacity of church hospitals 
increased 46 per cent, twice as great an 
increase as in any other group. 

These are a few facts gleaned from Dr. 
Fry's survey; they are mere samples of the 
information he has so well organized. The 
chapter as a whole raises very important 
questions which it was in no way the 
author's responsibility either to phrase or 
to answer. They arise again as one reads 
Atkins on American religion in the period 
of his adult life. How deeply involved 
is organized Christianity in the economic 
system which we are now bringing before 
the bar of public opinion and private 
conscience under serious charges? How 
well, if at all, is it insulated against the 
passions which produce crude nationalism, 
economic war, and disaster to vast numbers 
of individuals? How close has it kept to 
the central purposes which we face every 
time we open the New Testament? Is it to 
the credit of Christianity that it can be 
made the subject of an accurate statistical 
and sociological analysis in language 
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equally applicable to any and every other 
institutional aspect of life? And, finally, 
what of the future? Shall we content our- 
selves with the conclusion of Dr. Atkins, 
who takes note of various new “move- 
ments,’’ such as the tendency to simpler, 
more ascetic and sacrificial life among a 
few younger men and women, or the Buch- 
man group, shrewdly re-named the Oxford 
Group movement, and then says: ‘‘Re- 
ligion has always been unfinished, that is 
the perennial secret of its power. If it 
should ever be finished it would be ended. 
There has not been a time since the 
Protestant Reformation when the sense 
of the unfinished in every region of life 
was more acute than now. That is re- 
ligion’s supreme opportunity for the 
future.” 

It has not always been thus that theo- 
logical professors have spoken! 

Jaleo 3655 Sie 
* * 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


Dr. Rose, Mr. Hadley and Dr. van 
Schaick, program committee of the Idle- 
wild Fellowship, have secured Rabbi 
Israel Harburg of Lynn for the aight of 
April 18 and the morning of April 19. 

Prof. Bruce Brotherston of Tufts will 
take up “Is There a God?” by Otto, Wie- 
man and Macintosh, and Hocking’s* re- 
view, at the night meeting April 19, and 
remain for the conference April 20. Fur- 
ther notices will be given next week. 

* * 
REV. JUDSON P. MARVIN 

Rev. Judson P. Marvin, sixty-six, re- 
tired Universalist minister, former pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah in Portland 
and at one time one of the most prominent 
and active of the Ku Klux Klan leaders in 
Maine, died at his home in Kennebunk, 
Maine, March 17, as the result of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage with which he was 
stricken that morning.—Boston Herald. 

* * 


AN INVITATION FROM LYNN 


Universalists of Greater Boston are 
most cordially invited to celebrate with 
the members of the First Universalist 
Parish of Lynn their centennial on Sunday, 
March 26, at four o’clock. President 
John A. Cousens of Tufts College will de- 
liver the occasional address at that service, 
and Miss Ellen Mudge Burrill, historian of 
the parish, will read a paper on the history 
of the one hundred years. Music will be 
rendered by sixty members of the Lynn 
Choral Society, whose president is Mr. 
Harrison P. Burrill, clerk of the parish. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose, minister, 
will preach the commemoration sermon at 
the 10.30 service, on “Landmarks of Life,’’ 
and Dr. Lee Sullivan McCollester, a mem- 
ber of the parish and interim pastor in 
1927, will offer the dedicatory prayer. 

The informal celebration of the event 
will occur March 30, when the parish will 
hold an Old Time Church Sociable with 
costumes of ante-bellum days, a spelling 
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bee, round and square dances, songs of 
the period, ete. Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, 
former pastor, will be present on this oc- 
casion, and speak. 

* * 


FACTS WANTED 


Will all the men who attended the meet- 
ing at 174 Newbury St., Boston, Monday, 
Jan. 9, 1928, to organize ‘“‘a new retreat,”’ 
out of which came the Idlewild Fellowship, 
send their names to the Editor for the 


record. 
* * 


DEATH OF REV. J. S. DUNBAR 


Rev. J. S. Dunbar, the oldest native citi- 
zen of Bastrop County, Texas, died at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Rufe Taylor, of 
Elgin, Saturday morning, March 11. 
Uncle Sam, as he was commonly known to 
his acquaintances, had reached the ripe age 
of eighty-four. He was born near Oak 
Hill, a few miles from McDade, where he 
lived an active life as farmer, blacksmith, 
land surveyor, and minister. In 1868 he 
was married to Miss Susan Fore, who sur- 
vives him, with seven children—Mrs. 
Allie Schilling and Mr. Will Dunbar of 
Bastrop, Mrs. Abner Wood, Mrs. Rufe 
Taylor, Sam, Virge and Duke Dunbar of 
Elgin. 

Mr. Dunbar’s father, William Dunbar, 
faced many hardships as a pioneer. He 
came to Texas as a boy from Montgomery, 
Tenn., down the Cumberland and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, across the Gulf of Mexico to 
Galveston in a skiff. In Texas he cast his 
lot with the sturdy pioneers who were 
builders of the Lone Star State. He wasa 
member of the Mier expedition to Mexico. 
Luckily enough, he was among those who 
drew a white bean, saving their lives. He 
was also a veteran of San Jacinto and a 
close friend of General Sam Houston. 
After the Mexican War, William Dunbar 
came to Bastrop County, where he served 
in the early fifties as county clerk. 

Like his father, Sam Dunbar was of 
sterling qualities. Bornand reared in a day 
when moderninventions such as telephones, 
electric lights, automobiles, and radios 
were unheard of, he was content to live a 
quiet agricultural life. Without benefit of 
a formal education, he never let an oppor- 
tunity pass to educate himself. With a 
keen analytical mind he applied himself 
to mathematics, in which he excelled. 
He served several years as land surveyor of 
Bastrop County. In this capacity he 
settled many land ownership disputes 
peacefully. 

In his spare time Mr. Dunbar served as 
a minister in the Universalist church. 
Being a close student of nature, he evolved 
a philosophy of life centered around the 
main idea of the universal fatherhood of 
God and the universal brotherhood of 
man. Allthat knew him can vouch for the 
fact that he lived a life of example. His 
influence over his friends to lead the good 
life was positive and enduring. In the 
capacity of minister he preached at many 
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funerals and performed many marriage 
ceremonies. It is interesting to know that 
he performed twenty-one wedding cere- 
monies for his grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. He took great delight in 
this fact. 

It is also interesting that Mr. Dunbar 
chose to live his quiet, unassuming life of 
eighty-four years in the same vicinity 
where he was born. The same home- 
loving spirit has manifested itself in his 
children, all of whom live in Bastrop County. 

In this short sketch I have attempted to 
convey my innermost feelings toward one 
who has been a guiding spirit in my life 
since our first acquaintance. 

R. L. Brooks. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 8 p. m. every Sunday. 
Rev. C. C. Blauvelt. 1150 kilocyeles. 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.45 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7 p. m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.tol0 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

Cheer 


WANTED 


We want to get hold of copies of the Christian 
Leader for Feb. 18 and March 15, 1926, to complete 
the file of the library of the Meadville Theological 
School in Chicago. Mail to 176 Newbury St., 


Boston, Mass. 
* Ox 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


For the St. Lawrence University Museum— 
photographs, documents, programs, or other matter, 
illustrating the early history of the Canton Theo- 
logical School or of the College. Persons willing to 
part with such items assuring permanent preserva- 
tion, are invited to communicate with Richard C. 


Ellsworth, Secretary, Canton, N. Y. 
ete 


WANTED 


For the Museum at St. Lawrence University, 
photograph of the late Rev. S. W. Remington, ac- 
tive in the early days of the institution Any per- 
son having such photograph and willing to part with 
the same for permanent preservation in the Museum 
is requested to communicate with Richard C. Ells- 
worth, Secretary, Canton, N. Y. 

STEREOPTICON WANTED 

Ferry Beach needs a stereopticon in good working 
A gift would be appreciated, but a moderate 
Transportation 


order. 
price would be paid if necessary. 
charge paid in any case. 
Robert F. Needham, Secretary, 
10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Mass. 
a3 
OLD REGISTERS WANTED 


The Universalist General Convention wishes to 
complete for historical purposes its file of Universal- 
ist Registers. Copies of the Register for the following 
years are missing: 1836 to 1839 inclusive; 1841 to 
1851 inelusive; 1853; 1879 to 1885 inclusive. 

The Convention also has a number of duplicate 
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copies of old Registers which it would be glad to ex- 
change for those it needs, or to give away to some 
one to complete a set. 

Please communicate with the Universalist General 
Convention, 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


In memory of 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Sunday, April 2, at 3.45 p. m. 

First Church of Boston 
Marlborough and Berkeley Streets 
Organ Recital, William E. Zeuch 

Chorus of Forty Voices 

Address by Edwin D. Mead, 
“Edward Everett Hale, Prophet of the 
New International Order’”’ 

Under the auspices of the Lend a Hand 

Society and the First Church 


Offering Envelope for Easter 
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An unusually beautiful design of tulips 
done in brilliant colors makes this a very 
acceptable means of appeal for funds. 


The seams and flap are securely gummed. 
Size, 2 1-2 x 4inches. Price, 40 cents per 
hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJl attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Short Studies in the Larger Faith 
By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Catechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even Six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, “‘What do you 
Universalists believe?’ this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ““Why join any 
church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?” 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 

Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 

Especially priced during Lenten Season 


50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening 


COURSES: Business Administration, Account- 
ing, Executive Secretarial, Stenographic, Bookkeep- 
ing and Finishing. Personal attention, able faculty. 
Graduates placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 156 Stuart St., Boston 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 


Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Price 15 cents 


Convention. In envelope. 
per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


.,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE $e .00 ’ 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 

Palestine 
Pictures in 


eae > AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s | 
Own Interest with 


Pictures_ which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, K 

The text is Sclf-Pronouncing, by the Sid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPLR NAMES, 


b- Specimen cf Type - 
| 26 But Jésus called themunto hin, 
« Land said, Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titlcs.....+++++++ 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work end 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction prevides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gri nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.’ $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Crackling 


The birth centenary of Eiffel, builder 
of the famous Paris tower, recalled to a 
Liverpool Post writer this story concern- 
ing William Morris. 

During the English poet-artist’s last 
visit to Paris he spent much of his time in 
the Eiffel Tower restaurant, having all his 
meals and doing all his writing there. 

“You must be very much impressed ky 
the tower,’’ a friend remarked to him. 


“Tmpressed!”’ cried Morris. “I stay 
here because it is the only place in Paris 
where I can avoid seeing the d—— thing.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

* * 


A pastor sends in the following as a true 
story concerning the little granddaughter of 
a well-known Congregational theologian 
and author: 

Nine-year-old Jean: “‘Mother, did you 
think I was a long time saying my prayers?”’ 

Mother: ‘‘Yes, Jean, it seemed you were 
a good while.” 

Jean: “Well, I said the Lord’s Prayer 
through twice, I sang Yankee Doodle 
twice and counted ten twice. I think the 
Lord is entitled to a little jollity.’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 

* * 

During history class the teacher asked, 
“What happened in 1483?” 

“Luther was born,” answered a student 
promptly. 

“Correct! What happened in 1487?” 

After a long pause, ‘Luther was four 
years old.’”’—Annapolis Log. 

* * 

The dining-room of the Redwood Falls 
Armory was well filled with American Le- 
gion members, Company “L’’ members 
and some invited guests, who all partook 
of a generous beef supper, the occasion 
being the result of a rabbit hunt.—Red- 
wood Falls (Minn.) paper. 

* * 


A doctor at a dinner took in, as his part- 
ner, a gushing young lady. 

“Ts it true, doctor,” she said, “that you 
are a lady-killer?”’ 

“Madam,” he replied gravely, “I make 
no distinction between the sexes.’’—Out- 
span. 

* * 

We invite you to make 1933 your church 
year. Attend service every Sunday. It 
will pay you richly. In cash? Yes, but 
also in the abundance of living. 

“Righteousness exhausteth a nation.’’— 
North Dakota pepar. 

* x 

“Teach a boy to blow a saxophone and 
he won’t blow a safe,’”’ says the president 
of a music teachers’ association. Possibly 
he won’t, but will he pile sandbags round 
the saxophone to deaden the sound?— 
Hachange. 

oer eet 

Cookery Hint: The taste of an onion 
can be improved greatly by adding a 
pound of steak to it.—Los Angeles Record. 
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Re-Thinking 
Missions... 


The most widely discussed 
book in the religious field 


Published at $2.00. Now, in paper 
binding, but from the same plates, 
35 cents, by mail 4o cents 


Special Edition for Study Groups 


Should F oreign Missions Be 
Continued ? 


What Changes Should Be Made? 


What about Denominations 
There and Here? 


The Subject of Non-Christian 


Religions 


Order of the 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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